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CARL D. PERKINS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

ACT 



FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1989 

U.S. Senate, 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC, 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:53 a.m., in room 562, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Tom Daschle (acting chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Daschle, Burdick, and Conrad. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS A. DASCHLE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Senator Daschle. The hearing will come to order. 

I understand that several other Senators may be on their way. 
We had a murkup in another building this morning, and that 
markup has not been completed, but I understand that we have 
their permission to proceed with the hearing this morning. 

The hearing will largely focus on S. 496, a bill to amend the Carl 
D. Perkins Vocational Education Act to establish a program of 
grants for vocational and technical training and to encourage 
tribal economic development to provide for the designation of the 
National Indian Center for Research and Vocational-Technical 
Training and for other purposes. 

[Text of S. 496 follows:] 

(l) 
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101st CONGRESS Q m 

Vst Session Q q 4%/t) 

To amend the Car! D. Perkins Vocational Education Act to establish a program 
of grants for vocational-technical training and to encourage tribal economic 
development, to provide for the designation of tb' National Indian Center for 
Research in Vocational-Technical Training, and for other purposes. 



IN THE 3ENATE OF THE LMTED STATES 

March 2 (legislative day, Januaby 3), 1989 
Mr. Binoaman (for himself, Mr. Domenici, Mr. Inouye. Mr. Buedick, and Mr. 
Conrad) introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred to 
the Select Committee on Indian Affairs 



A BILL 

To amend the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act to 
establish a program of grants for vocational-technical train- 
ing and to encourage tribal economic development, to pro- 
vide for the designation of the National Indian Center for 
Research in Vocational-Technical Training, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ASSISTANCE TO INDI* 
ANS AND HAWAIIAN NATIVES. 

(a) Allotment.— Section 101(a)(1)(B) of the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act (hereafter in this Ac* re- 
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2 

1 ferred to as the "Act") (20 U.S.J. 2301 et seq.) is amended 

2 to read as follows: 

3 "(B) 3 percent for the purpose of tarrying out 

4 section 103, of which — 

5 "(i) l l A percent shall be for the purpose of 

6 carrying out section 103(b)(1); 

7 "(ii) Vz percent shall be for the purpose of 

8 carrying out section 103(b)(2); 

9 "(iii) % percent shall be for the purpose of 

10 carrying out section 103(b)(3); 

11 "(iv) l A percent shall be for the purpose of 

12 carrying out section 103(c); and 

13 "(v) x k percent shall be for the purpose of 

14 carrying out section 103(d).". 

15 (b) Indian and Hawaiian Natives Programs. — 

16 Section 103 is amended — 

17 (lHn subsection (b) — 

18 (A) in paragraph (1) — 

19 (i) by inserting "(A)" after "(b)(1)"; and 

20 (ii) by adding a*/ the end of subpara- 

21 gP^ph (A) (as redesignated by subparagraph 

22 (A) of this paragraph) the following new sen- 

23 tences: "The Secretary may not place upon 

24 grants made or contracts entered into under 

25 this paragraph any restrictions relating to 
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1 rates of placement of students or adults 

2 served other than restrictions wnich apply to 

3 grants made to or contracts entered into wiu 

4 States under section 101. The Secretary, in 

5 making grants under this paragraph, shall 

6 give special consideration to grants which in- 

7 volve, coordinate with, or encourage tribal 

8 economic development plans."; 

9 (B) by redesignating paragraph (9) as sub- 

10 paragraph (B); 

11 (C) by inserting after paragraph (1) the fol- 

12 lowing new paragraph: 

13 "(2) Matching Gpants.— (A) Subject to subpara- 



14 graph (B), from the funds reserved pursuant to section 

15 101(a)(l)(B)(ii), the Secretary shall enter into contracts with 

16 Indian tribes described in paragraph (1) under the same terms 

17 and conditions as apply to contracts under paragraph (1). 

18 "(B) Contracts entered into under this paragraph shall 

19 be for V2 ol the cost of projects to carry out programs and 

20 activities authorized by this Act and shall require the Indian 

21 tribe or tribal organization to provide V2 of the cost of the 

22 project. The Indian tribe or tribal organization mav provide 

23 its share of the cost of the project — 

24 "(i) in cash or in kind; end 
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"(ii) from Federal sources other than funds made 
available under this Act; 



3 



(B) by redesignating paragraphs (3) and (4) 
as paragraphs (4) and (5), respectively; and 



4 



5 



(E) by inserting after paragraph (2) (as added 
by paragraph (2) of this subsection) the following 
new paragraph: 



6 



7 



8 



'(3) National Postsecondaby Indian Vocation- 



9 al-Technical Training Programs.— (A)(i) From funds 

10 reserved under section 101(a)(l)(B)(iii) in any fiscal year, the 

11 Secretary shall first reserve not less than $1,500,000 for pur- 

12 poses of making grants to the Crownpoint Institute of Tech- 

13 nology, located in Crown Point, New Mexico, and next shall 

14 reserve not less than $2,100,000 for purposes of making 

15 grants to the United Tribes Technical College, located in 

16 Bismarck, North Dakota. Grants made under the preceding 

17 sentence shall be for vocational- technical training and related 

18 activities, and shall be subject to such terms and conditions 

19 as the Secretary may reasonably require relative to satisfac- 

20 tory performance (other than the restrictions prohibited under 

21 paragraph (1)). 

22 "(ii) The Secretary shall, for the fiscal year 1991 and 

23 each succeeding fiscal year, adjust for inflation the amounts 

24 reserved by the Secretary under clause (i). The Secretary 
J5 shall calculate the adjustment required by the preceding sen- 
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1 tence based on the percentage change in the price index pub- 

2 lished by the Secretary of Labor in the Federal Register as 

3 required by section 100(c)(1) of the Rehabilitation Act of 

4 1973. 

5 "(B) From any funds reserved under section 

6 101(a)(l)(B)(iii) in any fiscal year that remain after reserva- 

7 tions are made under subparagraph (A)(i), the Secretary shall 

8 first make grants to institutions of higher education that are 

9 eligible for assistance under the Tribally Controlled Commu- 

10 nity College Assistance Act of 1978, for purposes of encour- 

11 aging the development of programs relating to and involving 

12 tribal economic development. If no such institution of higher 

13 education submits an application under the preceding sen- 

14 tence, the Secretary may approve a single application from 

15 the American Indian Higher Education Consortium for such 

16 purposes. 

17 "(C) In any fiscal year in wh?ch funds remain available 

18 under this paragraph after all acceptable applicants have 

19 received grants, the Secretary shall use such remaining funds 

20 for the purposes of carrying out section 103(b)(1). 

21 "(D) Nothing in this paragraph shall be interpreted as 

22 effecting or limiting the ability or eligibility of any entity to 

23 whom this paragraph applies to apply for, or receive assist- 

24 ance from, any other source, including Federal assistance 

25 other than assistance under this title/'; and 
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1 (2) by inserting after subsection (b) the following 

2 new subsection (c): 

3 "(c) Bubeau of Indian Affairs Schools Peo- 

4 grams.— 

5 "(1) General authority.— Subject to the pro- 

6 visions of paragraph (2), the Secretary of Education 

7 shall transfer to the Secretary of the Interior funds 

8 reserved under section 101(a)(l)(B)(iv) to be expended 

9 for activities consistent with the purposes of this Act 

10 (other than construction or alteration of facilities) for 

11 the benefit of secondary school stjdents attending 

12 Bureau funded schools. 

13 "(2) Matching requireme- —The Secretary 

14 of the Interior shall provide for purposes of the activi- 

15 ties described in paragraph (1), for each fiscal year, an 

16 amount equal to the amount of funds transferred under 

17 paragraph (1), and shall administer all amounts so 

18 transferred or provided as a single fund. During each 

19 fiscal year, the Secretary of the Interior shall expend 

20 (in addition to amounts provided under the preceding 

21 sentence) for vocational education, technical training, 

22 adult vocational programs, career awareness programs, 

23 or any related programs, services, or activities adminis- 

24 tered directly, or through grant or contract, by the 

25 Bureau of Indian Affairs, an amount equal to no less 
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than the amount expended by the Secretary of the 




2 


Interior for such education, programs, services, and 




3 


activities during the previous fiscal year. 




4 


"(3) Reservations. — If the Secretary of the In- 




5 


terior is unable to fulfill the requirements of paragraph 




6 


(2), the Secretary of Education shall use any funds 




7 


reserved under section 101(a)(l)(B)(iv) for purposes of 




8 


carrying out subsection (b)(1).". 




9 


(c) Definitions. — Section 521 of the Act is amended 




10 


by adding at the end the following new paragraph: 




11 


. "(33) The term 'Bureau funded school' has tin 




12 


meaning provided in section 1139(3) of the Education 




13 


Amendments of 1978.". 
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SEC. 2. NATIONAL PROGRAMS. 




15 


Part A of title IV of the Act is amended by adding at 




16 


the end the following new section: 




17 


"SEC. 405. NATIONAL INDIAN CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN VO- 




18 


CATIONAL-TECHNICAL TRAINING. 




19 


"fa) General Authority.— 




20 


"(1) Operation of center. — The National 




21 


Indian Center for Research in Vocational-Technical 




22 


Training (hereafter in this section referred to as the 




23 


'National Indian Center') established pursuant to this 




24 


Act shall continue to be operated with funds made 




25 


available under this Act. 

8 496 IS 12 
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1 "(2) Annual gbant fob opebation.— The 

2 Secretary shall provide support for the National Indian 

3 Center through an annual grant for its operation of not 

4 less than $500,000 per fiscal year. The National 

5 Indian Center shall be a nonprofit entity associated 

6 with a tribe or a tribal organization. The Secretary 

7 shall, on the basis of applications received, designate 

8 the entity to be the National Indian Center for a 

9 period of 5 years, acting upon the advice of a panel 

10 composed of individuals appointed by the Secretary 

11 who are not Federal employees and who are nationally 

12 recognized as experts in vocational-te< linical education 

13 training, administration, or research. A recipient of a 

14 grant under this subsection may apply for later grants 

15 under this subsection. In reviewing applications for 

16 grants under this subsection, the Secretary shall con- 

17 sider, but may not require, past experience, demon- 

18 strated commitment (in terms of programs* and fiscal 

19 resources) to past vocational-technical activities and 

20 potential for future commitment to the support of the 

2 1 National Indian Center. 

22 "(3) Dibectob. — The National Indian Center 

23 shall have a Director, appointed by the entity to which 

24 the grant is made under this subsection. Such entity 

25 shall assure that the activities of the National Indian 

S 496 IS 
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1 Center equitably consider and involve the natio^l and 

2 regional needs of all federally recognized tribes. The 

3 Secretary shall establish procedures to ensure that ac- 

4 tivities conducted under the grant will support, investi- 

5 gate, and fulfill national needs or goals. 

6 "(b) Pubposes.— The National Indian Center shall 

7 have as its primary purposes the design and conduct of re- 

8 search and developmental projects and programs, including 

9 longitudinal studies, ^hich extend over a period of years, and 

10 such supplementary and short-term studies as the Director 

11 ma, choose to conduct consistent with the purposes of this 

12 Act. Such projects, programs, and activities shall be conduct- 

13 ed by the National Indian Center directly and through sub- 

14 contracts (subject to the availability of appropriations there- 

15 for) with tribes or tribal organizations, public agenda, and 

16 pubHc or private secondary schools or institutions of higher 

17 education. The National Indian Center shall— 

18 "(1) conduct applied research and development 

19 on— 

20 "(A) the constructive involvement of the pri- 

21 vate sector, including private and institutional en- 

22 trepreneurship, in vocational-technical training for 

23 American Indians and Alaska Natives; 

24 "(B) effective methods for providing quality 

25 vocational-technical training to American Indians 
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and Alaska Natives, including youths and young 
adults, handicapped individuals, individuals who 
are single parents or homemakers, individuals of 
limited English proficiency, and individuals who 
are incarcerated in correctional institutions; 

"(C) successful methods for reinforcing and 
enhancing basic academic skills in vocational set- 
tings; 

"(D) the development of curriculum materials 
and instructional methods relating to new and 
emerging technologies, and assessments of the 
nature of change in the workplace and its effect 
on individual jobs, specifically as such change re- 
lates to tribal or reservation settings and re- 
sources, particularly with respect to tribal eco- 
nomic development; and 

"(E) the identification of institutional, social, 
and cultural characteristics which improve the 
preparation of youths and adults for employment; 
"(2) conduct research into the relationship be- 
tween training and tribal or reservation economic de- 
velopment, particularly with respect to the creation of, 
and full utilization of, employment opportunities; 

"(3) provide leadership development through an 
advanced study center and inservice education activi- 
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1 ties for tribal and local leaders in vocational-technical 

2 education; 

3 "(4) disseminate the results of the research and 

4 development projects funded by the National Indian 

5 Center; 

6 "(5) develop nd provide information to facilitate 

7 the formulation of national planning and policy for 

8 Indian tribes and llieir economic development through 

9 vocational-technical training; 

10 "(6) provide technical assistance to programs 

11 serving American Indians and Alaska Natives; 

12 "(7) act as a clearinghouse for information on — 

13 "(A) contracts entered into and grants made 

14 by States which are intended to, or may, provide 

15 services to American Indians and Alaska Natives; 

16 and 

17 "(B) contracts entered into and grant3 made 

18 by the Secretary under section 103; 

19 "(8) work with tribes, tribal organizations, the 

20 Bureau of Indian Affairs, secondary schools that re- 

21 ceive funding from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

22 States, local educational agencies, and other public 

23 agencies in developing methods of planning and evalu- 

24 ating programs, including the followup studies of indi- 

25 viduals who complete the program so that such entities 
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1 can offer vocational-technical education programs 

2 which are more closely related to the types of jobs 

3 available or to become available in their reservations, 

4 communities, States, and regions; and 

5 "(9) after consultation with the National Comrnis- 

6 sion for Employment Policy, report annually to the 

7 Congress, the Secretary of Education, the Secretary of 

8 Labor, and the Secretary of the Interior on the extent, 

9 efficiency, and effectiveness of planning and coordina- 

10 tion under this Act, the Job Training Partnership Act, 

11 and all other Federal programs providing vocational- 

12 technical education and economic development-related 

13 services to American Indians and Alaska Natives.". 

14 SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

15 The amendments made by this Act shall take effect on 

16 October 1, 1990. 

O 
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Senator Daschle. We have an excellent set of panels this morn- 
ing. Prior to the time we call the panels forward, at this time the 
Chair would call the Senator from New Mexico, Jeff Bingaman, for 
his opening remarks and comments that he'd like to make on this 



Jeff, we are delighted you could be with us this morning and en- 
courage you to proceed as you see fit. 

STATEMENT OF HON, JEFF BINGAMAN, US SENATOR FROM NEW 



Senator Bingaman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I would like to thank you and the rest of the members of 
the Select Committee on Indian Affairs for all of the good work you 
do for Native Americans and the commitment that this select com- 
mittee has shown. I think it is something that all of us in the 
Senate admire very much. 

I know that there are a great many issues of concern to Native 
Americans. I'm convinced that none are more important than the 
issue we are talking about here today, which is education. 

The bill that we have introduced, S. 496, was introduced— I intro- 
duced it with co-sponsors, of course, the Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs, Senator Inouye. Senators Domenici, 
Conrad, and Burdick are also co-sponsors. 

As you pointed out, it amends the Carl Perkins Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, which is currently being considered in the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee. The importance of this particular 
piece of legislation, S. 496, I think is clear when you look at the 
lack of educational opportunity that has been available to Native 
Americans. I see that in my State very directly. 

The Navajo Nation, which is the largest tribe, and which is both 
in -Arizona and New Mexico, has a very severe problem of unem- 
ployment. The estimate is that the unemployment rate exceeds 40 
percent on the reservation. 

Last year, the estimate was that more than 10 percent of the 
Native American teenagers enrolled in public schools dropped out 
in the 1 year. During the last several years the State dropout rate 
has been the highest among the Native American students. And 
the Native American college entrance rate is extremely low. So the 
problem is severe. 

This legislation is important in that it will establish, as you 
pointed cut, a national American Indian Center for Research and 
Vocational-Technical Training. This would be designed to help 
tribes and tribal institutions formulate their economic development 
policies and strategies and develop the educational and training 
programs needed to cprry those out. 

Also, the legislatic. «vould provide a stable basic funding source 
for the two institutions nationwide that are committed solely to ac- 
complishing this objective; that is, providing quality vocational edu- 
cational opportunity for Indian students. 

The two institutions, of course, are the Crownpoint Institute of 
Technology in Crownpoint, NM, and the United Tribes Technical 
College in Bismarck, ND. These are good schools. They have impor- 
tant training programs that are in great demand. They train in ac- 
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counting and computer technology and health care, masonry, car- 
pentry, and mechanics. These are all areas where there is clearly a 
job market. v 

They are schools that operate on very meager budgets. I visited 
the campus several times at Crownpoint. These campuses have 
been built largely by the Federal Government, but without Federal 
authorizing statutes the funding sources have not been stable. 
t ,™,?™ lems that the y must grapple with are many, but I think 
that chiet among them is that they don't have a dependable fund- 
ing source. Long-range planning is very difficult when they cannot 
look from year to year or see some assurance that funds will be 
there to continue the important work they're doing. 

In spite of these very adverse factors, I think the schools have 
succeeded. Crownpoint Institute of Technology began in 1979 It 
has been m existence a decade. It has graduated more than 1,200 
skilled workers for the Nation's work force, and nearly all of these 
graduates were unemployed without job skills when they first en- 
rolled at Crownpoint. Now they have the education and training 
needed to be productive members of society, and the vast majority 
of them are in the work force. 

I know that you have two panels of distinguished witnesses. I 
will not be able to stay for all of their testimony. I want to particu- 
larly point out that Mr. James Tutt, who is president of the Crown- 
point Institute of Technology, is here to testify on behalf of the 
school and the needs that they see and the importance of this legis- 
lation to them. 6 

Again, I thank the committee for allowing me to testify and for 
all ot the support that you've shown for this legislation and all of 
the various pieces of legislation that are helpful to the Native 
American community. 

If you have any questions, Senator Burdick, I would be anxious 
to respond. Otherwise, I will go about my work and let you get on 
with those who are more knowledgeable about some of the details 
ot these programs. 

[Prepared statement of Senator Bingaman appears in appendix.! 

benator Daschle. Jeff, to the extent that we have seen the suc- 
cess of Crownpoint m New Mexico, would you consider Crownpoint 
to be a prototype for the rest of the country, first of all? Second, 
how many Crownpomts do you find around the country right now? 

Senator Bingaman. Well, as I indicated, there are really just two 
schools that I am aware of nationally that devote themselves exclu- 
sively to vocational training for Native Americans. 

Senator Daschle. I didn r t understand that. There are only two? 

Senator Bingaman. There is the one in Bismarck. 

Senator Daschle. I thought you meant they were two of the out- 
standing ones, but you say there are only two across the whole 
country/ 

Senator Bingaman. There are only two that devote themselves 
exclusively to that purpose, and the one is in Bismarck, ND, and 
then the one in Crownpoint. I think we need to try to get the two 
institutions on a stable funding basis and allow them to develop 
their programs and their enrollment and monitor their success. I 
think Crownpoint has had some good success, particularly consider- 
ing the adverse factors they have had to deal with. But we have 
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such a problem of unemployment, such a problem of lack of em- 
ployable, demanded skills in the work force on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion that this, I think, is beginning to make an impact on that and 
deal with it. So I think this is vitally important. 

I know we spend a lot of time around here talking about super- 
colliders and international communications networks for high 
speed transmission of data. The reality is: For most people in our 
country, basic vocational education is their key to a better life and 
a better career and a better job, and many of the people in our 
State — particularly Native Americans, I think— feel that very 
strongly. This is the kind of area I think we need to go ahead and 
give attention to and not overlook. 

Senator Daschle. What level of funding do you think would be 
adequate in the early years of this program? And, of the four set- 
asides that you propose, do you have any priority among the four? 
Is there one that would be more suitable to others? 

Senator Bingaman. I would have to defer to the witnesses on 
your later panels to really specify the level of funding and the pri- 
orities within that. I think what we are trying to do here with this 
legislation is to authorize a continued source of funding so that we 
don't have to come in on an ad hoc basis trying to get a little 
money for this project or for that project or for continued operation 
of the institution. 

In the 6 years that I have been here in the Senate, this being the 
7th year, there have been many times that the leadership of 
Crownpoint has come to me, as one member of the New Mexico 
delegation, because of the severe financial circumstances they 
found themselves in. We'd like to get beyond that and get to where 
they had an assured level that was adequate, and I think that with 
this authorizing legislation we can do that. But for the exact levels 
that are appropriate, you'll need to ask the other witnesses. 

Senator Daschle. Senator Burdick, do you have any questions? 

Senator Burdick. I am trying to think of a question for this 
fellow. 

Senator Bingaman. I am sure you could think of many that I 
could not answer, Senator. But you are a co-sponsor of this legisla- 
tion, and we appreciate that very much. 

Senator Burdick. I appreciate you coming here today and look 
forward to working with you in the weeks to come. Thank you for 
your contribution. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you. 

Senator Daschle. Jeff, one last question. Your bill does not ad- 
dress which department might administer the program. Would you 
have a preference between Interior or Education? 

Senator Bingaman. I think there have been some real problems 
in the administration of funding through the Interior Depart- 
ment—and the BIA, in particular. And, of course, the Department 
of Education has had its own set of problems in recent years. 

I would hope that the Department of Education now, with the 
new emphasis that this Administration is at least voicing with 
regard to education, I would hope that the Department of Educa- 
tion might be a better avenue for administration of it. But, again, 
maybe some of the later witnesses would have other thoughts on 
that. 
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Senator Daschle. Weil, we certainly want to thank you for 
giving your time and setting the tone for this hearing this morn- 
ing, and applaud you for your effort in introducing the bill. I 
strongly endorse its concept. I look forward to working with you on 
it, and I appreciate your time this morning. Thank you, Jeff. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you again. 

Senator Daschle. Our first panel is comprised of: Gerald Mon- 
ette, the Former President of the American Indian Higher Educa- 
tion Consortium and the President of Turtle Mountain Community 
College in Belcourt, ND; Russell Hawkins— someone I know very 
well— the Chairman of the Board of the United Tribes Technical 
College, Bismarck, ND, and Chairman of the Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Tribal Council in Sisseton, SD; David Gipp, the President of the 
United Tribes Technical College in Bismarck; James Tutt, the 
Prudent of Crownpoint Institute of Technology in Crownpoint, 
NM; and Jo Jo Hunt, the Executive Director of the National Advi- 
sory Council on Indian Education here in Washington. 

If those people could come forward at this point, we will take 
their testimony. 

Panel members, we are pleased to welcome you to the committee 
this morning. This is a very prestigious group of people who have 
worked in the area of education for many, years, some of whom I 
know for their contributions to education. I have looked forward to 
hearing your testimony this morning, and I would suggest that we 
begin with Ms. Hunt and move from my left to right. 

Ms. Hunt, we are pleased to have you and invite you to proceed 
as you see fit. 

STATEMENT OF JO JO HUNT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON INDIAN EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC 
Ms. Hunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I actually was expecting it to go the other way because I, too, 
defer to this panel of experts. They are out in the field working in 
the area of vocational-technical education. We, at the Advisory 
Council on Indian Education, are delighted, though, to be here with 
you today. As you may know, the national advisory councils are 
not able to comment on legislation— we are precluded under the 
regulations— unless we are asked by Congress. So we are, indeed, 
delighted to be here. 

We are very pleased with a lot of the work that we see coming 
out of the Congress, particularly with respect to Indian education 
issues. 

* Previously have worked for this committee back in the 96th and 
97th Congresses. I handled Indian education. I am familiar with 
some of the procedures here. And I am particularly glad to be in a 
position here today to speak to some of the issues not having a 
technical background, if you will, in vocational education, but 
giving some general information to you from a national perspec- 
tive. r 

I bring you greetings from the chairman of the council, Mr. 
Omar Lane, and from the other members of the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education. 
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I will not go through all of my testimony— you have the written 
testimony in front of you— but I will attempt to summarize and 
deal with some of the pertinent points to allow the necessary time 
for the experts here at the table with me. 

The National Advisory Council on Indian Education has been 
around for a number of years, having first been authorized in title 
IV of the education amendments of 1972. The Council was first es- 
tablished in 1973 and has a really broad charge to look, we believe, 
at all of Indian education, from early childhood to adult education, 
higher education, and vocational-technical education. That, indeed, 
is a broad charge when you have at the Department of Education a 
number of other advisory committees or councils or commissions 
that deal with one subject area. So we are very busy, indeed, if we 
are to cover all of that area. 

In doing so, first of all we feel that we ought to figure out where 
we are. We certainly have some general observations. We have 
comments of Indian people. But I have found, since being at the 
Council since December of last year, that it is difficult to find hard 
data, hard statistical information, at the Department of Education 
on Indian education— and that's not just Indian vocational educa- 
tion, but all of it. So our council, in our most recently distributed 
annual report— although it is not printed yet for wide distribution, 
but I believe it has come up to the Congress— in anticipation of pro- 
ducing that annnal report, we've tried to pull together some statis- 
tics on Indian education, in general. 

There has recently been a national assessment on vocational edu- 
cation. This is a 5-volume study. There is very little about Native 
American, American Indian, Alaska Native vocational education 
issues. 

Our council has not had computer capabilities. We still do not 
have computer capabilities. But with some help from friends, and 
with a lot of urging by the Council and myself, we will be getting 
those capabilities shortly. We expect to be able, through initially a 
telephone link and later a land link, to access the mainframe De- 
partment of Education computer and to pull out of that whate er 
data is there and to do the statistical analysis. However, we do i.ot 
know what's there. It may not be there. And we may need to ask 
the Congress or have our friends ask the Congress to deal with that 
fact so that we can start to collect some of the kinds of information 
that is needed. 

Now, as you know, the Office of Management and Budget, with 
the paperwork reduction provisions, would be opposed, more than 
likely, to some of the additional kinds of requests for information 
that are needed. But it is my opinion and that of the Council that 
if entities are getting funds to provide educational services, then 
we ought to be able to get the information back as to how many 
people are being served, what kinds of things are being done, and 
so on and so forth. 

I am told by a number of project directors that they, indeed, send 
that kind of information in. Yet, it seems to stay somewhere in the 
Department of Education and is not particularly available. So that 
is one of the thrusts of the Advisory Council, and it would include 
information on vocational education because we are firm believers 
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that we need to know whare we are and where we have come from 
so that we can plan for the future. 

Particularly with respect to vocational education, we now have a 
A^ a ^" where ^t} 8 n ^di* 11 set-aside under the Carl Perkins 
Act. l his mere than likely was put into place because Indians were 
not being served under the State-administered program. Nov/, with 
■? kg?? e \ believe there are about 50 projects funded in fiscal 
year 1988 to the tune of $10 million-plus. The exact figure is ir the 
testimony. 

In addition, we have the Southwestern Indian Polytechnical In- 
stitute that is operated by the BIA serving about 450 students or so 
and funded at around $3 million, for a total all together of some 
$14 million in fiscal year 1988 for Indian vocational education. 
Now, that is specifically for Indians. 

However, this funding in the State-administered programs, in 
many cases we ve gotten complaints from Indian people that often 
btate services from State-administered Federal programs come up 
to the reservation border and stop. Well, Indian people are citizens, 
too, and we have to find some way to impact the State-adminis- 
tered program. 

In addition, another reason for doing so is that the set-aside pro- 
gram is for Federally recognized tribes and organizations affiliated 
with those tribes. Not all Federally recognized tribes can be served 
under the set-aside, so we only have a portion of the Federally rec- 
ognized tribes being served. 

We have about one-half of the Indian population— or more-off 
the reservation, either in urban settings or members of non-Feder- 
al^ recognized and a few terminated tribes that have not been re- 
stored to Federal status. So we have a population that needs to be 
served under the State-administered program, so that is another 
reason to try to figure out some way to assure that Indians are 
served there. 

Senator Daschle. Ms Hunt, in order to accommodate all of our 
panehste, maybe I could get you to summarize. 
Ms. Hunt. Sure. 

Senator Daschle. I emphasize, of course, that the entire text of 
your statement will be submitted for the hearing record. 

Ms. Hunt. Of course. We generally support S. 496; however, a 
couple of comments I would like to make. 

There is one provision that the BIA and tribal schools are to be 
served it there is a match coming from the Bureau. The Bureau 

£!L n TL 8 ve tf ^ F? 0 * 6 m comin g U P ™ th matching 
funds. The money will go back into the general program under the 
set-aside and tnbally-controlled schools could apply there, and that 
W but °ne problem that we are running into is that tribal 
schools are often knocked out of Federal education programs be- 
aScy n0t mcluded m the definition of local educational 

JSw 5 ave fu P f °,.u lem righ ! now ^ the ^n Start Program. I 
would hope that this committee, in conjunction with other commit- 
tees of the Congress, particularly Labor and Human Resources on 
this side, could deal with that issue so that these schools can bring 
to their people what public school districts can bring to theirs from 
the Federal Government. 
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The one last thing that I particularly want to mention is rele- 
vant to this hearing because it deals with the White House Confer- 
ence on Indian education that will look at all of Indian education, 
we hope, including vocational education. 

There are a couple of technical amendments that need to be 
made to that that are outlined in the testimony. I am not sure that 
this bill is the vehicle to do so, but I wish that the committee would 
take a look at the recommendations in my written testimony and 
find the vehicle for those amendments to be legislation authorizing 
the White House Conference. 

One of special importance, indeed, is that we need to push back 
the authorization for appropriations to cover fiscal year 1991 since 
the conference can be called as late as the last day of that fiscal 
year. 

I thank you very much for your time. I will be happy to answer 
any questions at any time. I am here in town, so I will, indeed, stay 
m touch with the staff. Thank you. 

Senator Daschle. Thank you, Ms. Hunt, for an excellent state- 
ment. Obviously you have given it a great deal of thought, and we 
appreciate your contribution this morning. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Hunt appears in appendix.] 

Senator Daschle. As we said, we will move from my left to right, 
and we 11 take our next witness. 

Mr. Gipp. Mr. Chairman, Senator Conrad, Senator Burdick, my 
name is— 

Senator Burdick. Excuse me. 

Senator Daschle. Yes. 

Senator Burdick. I would like to particularly welcome my friend 
from North Dakota. David Gipp has been a leader all these years 
and a fighter for the Indian rights, and particularly education. It is 
a great pleasure for me to welcome you to this committee. 

Senator Daschle. I might also indicate, as everyone can see, that 
we have both of our North Dakota Senators here. To my left is 
Senator Kent Conrad, and I would ask Senator Conrad whether he 
would have any opening comments he would Uke to make or any 
introductory remarks with regard to Mr. Gipp. 

Senator Conrad. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
k- Hke to echo the welcome of my senior colleague from 

North Dakota, Senator Burdick. Dave Gipp has been, indeed, a 
leader in our State. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, this legislation is exceptionally im- 

Sortant to the institution which he leads, United Tribes Technical 
ollege, because thi3 bill authorizes a permanent funding source 
for United Tribes, as well as Crownpoint Institute of Technology. 
Dave Gipp has been a very strong leader pnd spokesman for this 
cause not only in our State, but across the country, as well. And so 
it is a special welcome that we would extend to Dave. We thank 
him and publicly commend him for the leadership that he has dem- 
onstrated. 

Mr. Gipp. Thank you, Senators. 

Senator Daschle. You cannot do any better than that, Mr. Gipp. 
Mr. Gipp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Daschle. We welcome you and invite you to proceed 
with your testimony at this time. 
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STATEMENT OP DAVID GIPP, PRESIDENT, UNITED TRIBES 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BISMARCK, ND 
Mr. Gipp. Actually, Mr. Chairman, I would be available to 
answer more of the technical questions and some of the bac£ 
ground remarks At this point I would like to defer to the chrir 
°w t 08 ?* w i? om y>« know quite well, tffSafaS of the 
bS^"S^ ton S 0 ^^' fr ,° m thf! State of Soutn^)akote! 
the tSt^fb^'TS? 11 - D ^ Tril ^f' "4 88 such ' has chaired 

dSl^^ 

a^Jaat tssar^ of United Wbes at 

Senator Daschle Very well. Russell Hawkins is someone who is 

SS5 S?r<f the S ^*t of So"* Dakota . obviously, aTSfe^K 
man of the Sisseton-Wahpeton Tribal Council in Sisseton! butatoo 
in his role as chairman of the board of United wSs Tedmical 
College. He has been a man that has devoted an SnSES 
£°af ool^nf °? T^^Wy to the inSroJeinent 7edS- 
with ThSK^Sl^Si^ ^, op i e ' we have worked closely 
SkL?Ei ^applauded his efforts in every respect and are de- 
lighted he could be with us this morning. 
Kussell, I encourage you to proceed as you see fit. 

STATEMENT OP RUSSELL HAWKINS, CHAIRMAN OP rm nmpn 
UNITED TRIBES TECHNICAL COLLEGeV BISMARCK CHAm' 
MAN, g SISSETON-WAHPETON SIOUX TRIBAL cbuNCiL, WwE 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Senators. Certainly, Senator Daschle 
I ani honored and humbled to be before such a bod? Xato?But 
tw wowJhl^r Y e missed him atlffuriSS 1 TrTbis 

certaTnlv ^^ r^A^^'^ U was a cold Pow-wow. And 

to havfso V m a a^vTnS^ nate in Nort ^ Da !S ota and ^ Dakota 
to nave so many Senators so concerned and so committed to the 

whSw^oikaUta^^. StateS ,- 14 h.just »15SJSoS! 
wnen we iook at it trom a tribe s vantage point. Of course we <w»e 

the populations in California and New York and anumber'oTco^ 

gressmen there, but in the area of the Senate we have a 

wSh?hr^ Ul a " d CapaWe of S"" 1 *" advocating for us 

!^i7 ta \-!EK to us * despite our °~ 

f n rfui h l Aberdeen Area ^ e chairman, I think that I can speak 

Dakota STuth te^ 8 that u are in J Iowa ' Nebrask ^ kGS 
priority. Dakota, inasmuch as education is a very high 

At the Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe, we have education as the 
number one priority, and this is well placed. eaucatl0n «» the 

arS-SwSt £ eVentS ° f i° ?P rcent ""employment, the Aberdeen 
ST T,^ course> the Senators represent-has the highest 
exp^cV^i^eV^ ent | re T Nf.tion. It has the 3Z& Hfe 
expectancy rate in the Nation. As Indian populations, we have 5 7 
tunes the diabetes rate of the national average 5,7 
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Yet, in spite of these glaring and alarming statistics, we have 
placed education as the number one priority, and we have done 
that because we have the philosophy that through education we 
can identify our problems and we can solve our problems. 

When we look at various societies where we see there are educat- 
ed people, educated society, a skilled society, a trained society, we 
see a society that is prospering and flourishing, and that is why wc 
have placed education as our number one priority when we have so 
many serious problems. 

Again, I am so encouraged to see the Senators taking such a 
strong stand in the area of education, and I am so proud of the 
North Dakota and South Dakota Senators that we have. 

As earlier indicated, we have Dave Gipp here, who has been 
doing an excellent job in North Dakota as Executive Director for 
UTTC. In addition, he is a nationally recognized leader in the area 
of education, and certainly is available for those technical ques- 
tions that may come. 

I am going to paraphrase the testimony, but there are two things 
that I feel are very important today, and one is a permanent legis- 
lation for authorization of United Tribes in Bismarck. Permanent 
legislative authorization for UTTC is rooted u experience. Since its 
inception, UTTC has had to struggle for its existence while it has 
carried out its mission. 

The college is a unique institution. It is campus based and repre- 
sents efforts by Federally-recognized tribes to provide the kinds of 
skilled manpower needed to attain the economic and cultural inde- 
pendence. 

It is important to note that the board of directors are made up of 
elected tribal officials. And, again, the board is made up of three 
affiliated tribes—Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa, Devils Lake 
Sioux Tribe, Standing Rock, and Sisseton-Wahpeton. So we are 
unique inasmuch as the elected officials sit on the board and are 
very sensitive to the needs of the tribal members. We serve so 
many different tribes that it is not unusual to have 26 or 30 differ- 
ent tribes represented in our student body, primarily from the 
plains, with many from South Dakota as well as North Dakota. 

The institution has never had adequate or consistent support 
through either the Vocational Education Act or such agencies as 
the BIA. It is not recognized by Congress in any special act as the 
tribally-controlled community colleges are. 

The second point that I would like to emphasize is the increase 
in the set side in funds for American Indians. An increase in the 
set-aside from 1.25 percent to 2.75 percent for American Indians 
and to 3 percent when Native Hawahans are inducted is based on a 
study titled "National Indian Vocational Education Needs Analy- 
sis conducted in 1988 and 1989 by the Ad Hoc Committee for 
Indian Vocational Education. 

Mr. Chairman, we would like this part cf the study to be in the 
printed record. It shows strong evidence of unmet needs in voca- 
tional education among the national Indian population. 

Senator Daschle. Without objection, it will be part of the record. 

[Study entitled "National Indian Vocational Education Needs 
Analysis" appears with Mr. Hawkins prepared statement in appen- 
dix.] 
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Mr. Hawkins. Economic development will remain a high priori- 
ty, since the Indian population is young and will grow. In fact, if 
you look at the statistics, I think it is safe to say that tribal people 
are one of the fastest growing minorities in the United States. And 
I know both North Dakota and South Dakota are about zero in 
growth rate in terms of real population, but the tribal communities 
are really picking up. So it is going to become a greater need in the 
years to come, and I think it is important to note that. 

We view the set-aside as being critical. It is possible because, 
unlike other interest groups or populations, tribal governments 

•if k** 1 8tatus - lt back to the famous Cherokee cases 

with Chief Justice John Marshall, Wooster v. Georgia, the Cherokee 
Nation v. Georgia, And so the tribes have that very unique rela- 
tionship with the Federal Government. As Chief Justice Marshall 
said in the 1830's, it is "perhaps unlike that of any relationship in 
existence today. 

Because of the status, States do not often recognize the needs of 
Indian tribes in their plans. Sometimes these actions preclude 
tribal efforts at obtaining Federal or State vocational funding. An 
example exists in the fact that State supported vocational centers 
a™ largely supported through Carl Perkins funds but rarely do 
such funds and resources reach the tribes or their entities. Appro- 
priated funds from States to tribes or tribal entities are virtually 
non-existent. 

One emphasis that I would like to put on UTTC is that the insti- 
tution caters to the family. As we had stated earlier, the h arc ^ 
comprised of elected tribal officials from the North Dakota and 
South Dakota tribes. One thing that we are very much aware of is 
we are not ^ e norm ™ terms °f fc he stereotyped student. 

Many of our students are one-parent families with several de- 
pendents, and there has to be extra services available if they are 
going to succeed in their educational ventures. That jeans there 
has to be a good day care center. A mother cannot be worried 
about where the child is while she is in school, and the typical 
parent is a 22-year-old mother with two dependents. We have to 
have a day care there. We have playgrounds there. When you go 
through the campus at UTTC you will notice excellent playground 
facilities. You will notice the day care. We have kindergarten and 
grade school available. We also have the IBM-25 computers avail- 
able for the little children so that thev get introduced to these com- 
puters and to technology at an early age. There is a lot of emphasis 
on the family. 

On most campuses you go you will just see dormitories, but here 
we see family units— homes available for the husband and the wife, 
the children. These are some of the things that make UTTC a little 
bit different. It has got different needs, and the needs are great 
based on the unemployment we have, the lack of education, and 
the unemployment rates we have on the reservation. So I would 
like to make that distinction with UTTC. 

Uni ^J& ibes opiates on a budget from the BIA, but many 
times UTTC is subject to arbitrary cuts by the BIA. For example, 
this past year the Bureau attempted to cut UTTC $460,000. Fortu- 
nately, there was tremendous support from both the House and the 
Senate and that mc jey was restored. But it is this type of thing 
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that happens that makes for planning and administra* ' m and im- 
plementation of the programs very precarious. It is just that dan- 
gling ax that we do not know if it is going to fall in a significant 
amount of funding or not. So there is a very real need for that per- 
manent funding that we can bank on, that we are not going to be 
subjected to the Bureau's arbitrary cuts, et cetra. 

There are more statistics available in terms of dollars and per- 
centage rates that will be submitted as part of the written testimo- 
ny. 

Senator Daschle. We appreciate that. The entire text of your 
statement will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Hawkins. With that, I would like to just conclude by stating 
that three resolutions have been presented in support of this legis- 
lation. The resolutions of support have come from the Sisseton- 
Wahpeton Sioux Tribe, the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe— which, of 
course, Dave is a member of— and Turtle Mountain's Band of Chip- 
pewas— Mr. Monette, here. 

Senator Daschle. Did you bring those resolutions with you? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes; we have. 

Senator Daschle. Without objection, those resolutions will also 
be made part of the hearing record. 

[Resolutions appear with Mr. Hawkins prepared statement in ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Two resolutions are forthcoming. We have been informed that 
Devils Lake will be sending one, and also three affiliated tribes 
from North Dakota. So those two will be forthcoming. 

Again, I would like to conclude by "ist thanking the Senators 
from North and South Dakota for the tremendous job you're doing, 
the tremendous work you're doing in the area of education with 
the tribes. It is very inspiring to see this kind of support from a 
tribal vantage point. 
With that, I want to thank you. 
Senator Daschle. Thank you, Russ. 
[Prepared statement of Mr. Hawkins appears in appendix.] 
Senator Daschle. Our next witness is Gerald Monette. As I indi- 
cated, he is the former president of the American Indian Higher 
Education Consortium. 

Mr. Monette, we are delighted to have you with us. We would 
invite you to present your testxmony at this time. 
Senator Conrad. Mr. Chairman, if I might- 
Senator Daschle. Senator Conrad. 

Senator Conrad. Cardy is a special friend, and I would like to 
welcome him to the committee. 

I had the chance to be the graduation speaker at Turtle Moun- 
tain Community ColLje, and it was an impressive event. Graduate 
after graduate expressed the pride and sense of accomplishment 
that they had developed as a result of their educational opportuni- 
ty, and you could not help but be impressed being there and listen- 
ing to the testimony of the people who had benefited by the educa- 
tional experience. 

I was very supportive before I went, but I must say it really fired 
me to listen and see the people who are benefiting. I do not think 
you could have gone through that experience without coming away 
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being convinced this is one area where Federal spending really 
does make a difference, and it is a positive one. m 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I ^vould like to extend a special, warm 
welcome to Cardy for being here today. # 

Senator Daschle. I have had the same experience, and I Have to 
tell you that it has made a real believer of me. We are going 
through a very interesting and challenging fight right now with 
regard to additional funding for community colleges, and we are 
hopeful that we can succeed in that effort. But certainly it is be- 
cause of real leadership that we have come as far as we have, and 
obviously Mr. Monette is one of those leaders. 

I would only ask, Mr. Monette, having heard Senator Conrad had 
a graduation speech, would you ever invite him back again? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Monette. Every year if we could, Senator. 

Senator Daschle. Every year. That's remarkable. He has not had 
invitations like that before, so I applaud you for your courage. 
[Laughter.] 

Again, welcome. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT "~ ^RALD MONETTE, FORMER PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN INDIAN HIGHER EDUCATION CONSORTIUM; PRESIDENT, 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY COLLEGE, BELCOURT, ND 
Mr. Monette. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this opportunity to 
testify before you on S. 496, and express special appreciation to 
Senator Quentin Burdick and to Senator Conrad from North 
Dakota. T think their presence speaks to their commitment to 
Indian eu .cation and to the State of North Dakota and Indian 
people throughout this country. 

My name is Gerald Monette, and I am president of Turtle Moun- 
tain Community College. I would note that the Turtle Mountain 
Community College was just granted 5 more years of continued full 
accreditation. This will bring our toad to 17 years of affiliation 
with North Central Association of Colleges and Schools. And I be- 
lieve for a tribal college with our infancy this is a tremendous ac- 
complishment and we are proud of that. . 

I am here today to present to you the position of the American 
Indian Higher Education Consortium, more commonly known as 
AEHEC. 

As a member of the— by the way, Mr. Chairman, I have prepared 
written testimony, and I would like to submit that for the record 
right now. . .„ , 

Senator Daschle. Without objection, the entire statement will be 
made a part of the record. . _ 

Mr. Monette. I will not read it, but there are a couple of points 1 
would like to make. They will be short and brief. 

I am a member of what has been called the Ad Hoc Committee 
on National Indian Vocational Education, and for the last 18 
months we have had a series of meetings to discuss the Indian vo- 
cational education needs throughout the country. These meetings 
have lead up to our endorsement of S. 496 as a comprehensive leg- 
islative vehicle through which we can meet the vocational educa- 
tion needs of Indian people. 
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The American Indian Higher Education Consortium is made up 
of 26 different Indian post-secondary institutions, and on behalf of 
all those institutions I would like to thank you for allowing us to 
be here today and to formally present testimony on the amend- 
ments to the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act. 

We. without a doubt, endorse this version in its present form and 
we urge its immediate adoption by the Senate with all its provi- 
sions maintained in conference. 

Two of our schools, as stated earlier, are not protected by any 
Federal statute, and that is the United Tribes Technical Institute 
and Crownpoint Institute of Technology. We endorse full operation- 
al stability for all tribally-controlled post>secondary institutions, in- 
cluding these two schools that I just named. 

The majority of the aIHEC institutions are tribal colleges. These 
institutions, as this committee is well aware, have a tremendous 
record of success. 

Most Indian tribes are developing economic development plans. 
The appropriate training is the key to the success of these efforts, 
and Indian post-secondary institutions are the mechanism, we feel, 
available to begin meeting these needs. We work with the Indian 
people on the reservations, and we work with tribal governments. 
And, if given an equal opportunity, we feel that we can provide the 
manpower training needs to satisfy these economic development 
plans. 

Tribal colleges, for the most part, offer what we call academic- 
type programs. However, there is a i?ne line between academic and 
vocational education, because in the end we are trying to train 
people for jobs, and vocational education is a major part of that 
plan. 

Vocational education is a critical component of our offerings, and 
is essential to the long-term development of our reservations. De- 
spite the important role of the tribal colleges in this arena, they 
have experienced a lack of stability in the grant allocations under 
both the State Administration and the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion 1% Indian set-aside. 

While these programs that are funded under these fundings are 
very successful, the money available is not adequate and the stabil- 
ity is not there for continued success. 

The highly discretionary nature of the administrative processes 
of both these vehicles leaves the tribal colleges never knowing if 
they will receive any funding; and if they do, the amounts to be 
received cannot be anticipated. This is partially the result of the 
U.S. Department of Interior, BIA's refusal to meet the IVa percent 
match over the past decade. Since 1978, this failure has resulted in 
about a $60 million loss to Indian vocational education. 

Of those applications which are funded by the Department of 
Education set-aside, only 1 in 5 is funded on an average, and nearly 
all are at significantly less than needed. The current Indian set- 
aside is highly inadequate in both level of funding and its discre- 
tionary nature. We, therefore, do not endorse the House version of 
the reauthorization which proposes to continue 5 more years of the 
same. That vehicle has had more than a decade to prove itself, and 
it has proven to be ineffective. As far sl I read S. 496, this will take 
care of some of those discrepancies. 
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Currently, as was staled earlier, the States do count Indian citi- 
zens as part of their count for Federal moneys; however, when the 
money becomes available to the states and ready to be distributed 
to the Indian reservations, we get the short end of the stick. 

For the most part, States do not recognize the needs of Indian 
people on Indian reservations. There are a few exceptions. A few 
States do cooperate to the extent that they can with the Indian 
population, but for the most part there is very little cooperation. 

Itus problem was addressed several years ago during the 1984 re- 
authorization of the Carl Perkins Act. Congress did provide lan- 
guage to clarify to the states that Indian set-aside did not preclude 
their serving State Indians; yet, 5 years later, we see very little 
progress. Yet, 5 years later we see very little progress in that area. 

Over the past 18 months we participated in an ad hoc effort to 
assess national Indian vocational education needs. An analysis of 
responses of the 79 tribes participating has led us to conclude that 
the unemployment rate on reservations, tribal efforts toward devel- 
oping health comprehensive economic infrastructures, economic 
disadvantage, and the large populations of Indian youth are in vast 
negative disproportion to those conditions for non-Indian America. 
These detailed findings are submitted for the record, also 

Senator Daschle. Thank you, Mr. Monette. 
. Mr. Monette. Accordingly, an ensured increase in the reauthor- 
ization is warranted. The amounts proposed in S. 496 would enable 
further participation of tribes and Indian secondary schools whose 
prior participation has been severely limited and often excluded. 

We urge this committee to adopt S. 496, and to do all in its 
Power to advocate expedient enactment into law. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express to you our concerns. 

Senator Daschle. Thank you very much for an excellent state- 
ment. 

[Prepared statement 0 f Mr. Monette appears in appendix.] 
Senator Daschle. Our last panelist is someone referred to bv 
Senator Bingaman earlier. We are delighted to have Mr. James 
Tutt, President of Crownpoint Institute of Technology, one of the 
preeminent institutions of its kind in the country. We look forward 
to his testimony at this time. 
Mr. Tutt, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES M. TUTT, PRESIDENT, CROWNPOINT 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, CROWNPOINT, NM 

tify befor7yo?on S 9 ^ ° PPOrtUnity to tes " 

lA^fTeA^ 1 ^ 1 "* the Pr6Sident ° f the Crown P° int 
record^ * prepared statement that I would like submitted for the 
Senator Daschle Without objection, the entire statement will be 
marks" r6 "^mediately following your oral re- 

Mr. Tutt. Thank you. 

At this time I would like to summarize some of the very impor- 
tant parts of this statement. 
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Crownpoint is actually 10 years old and fully licensed and ac- 
credited by the North Central Association of Schools within the 
last 6 years. 

I believe some of the highlights that Senator Blngaman from the 
State of New Mexico indicated are that the program ranges from 
computer science and managerial studies to livestock/range man- 
agement. These programs change from time to time, keeping in 
tune to the employment demand with the States of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Utah. We also work very closely with the economic de- 
velopment of our tribes and their needs. Based on that, a lot of 
these demands change. 

To ensure the highest possible job placement of our graduates, 
we demand a lot from our students, because our program actually 
continues on a 9-month training. 

I would like to point out as one part of our success that we have 
a 90-percent retention rate. We have, this year, around 88 percent 
jobs placed, which I would say is much higher than the national 
average of the Nation's vocational-technical institutions. 

As one example of the CIT high rate of success, one graduating 
class of 130 has a known job placement rate of 73 percent. It earns 
$1 million in wages annually and pays $460,000 back in taxes. The 
investment of this is nominal in CIT. It is a sound investment of 
the Federal dollars. 

Had these 130 students remained unemployed, the same class 
would have cost the Federal Government at least $1.4 million in 
general assistance— not counting subsidized housing and medical 
care that the Government has to pay. 

So, as you can see, Crownpoint remains one of the only two tribal 
institutions in the nation not having permanent legislation. The 
Tribal College Act precludes CIT on a technicality— only one insti- 
tution allowed per tribe. Yet, CIT is the only vocational education 
on the Navsyo Reservation with a tribal population of 158,000. 

Due to this large population — it is larger than the entire Indian 
population of North and South Dakota and Montana combined, as 
you can see. 

Also, for the record, I would like to say that we work with the 
State of New Mexico on an annual basis. For several years — I be- 
lieve 3 years that I have records— we have submitted proposals— 
sometimes 6 a year— and get only an average of about 18,000 if we 
are lucky. Some years we get 0. 

The VA Indian set-aside is highly inadequate. Less than 1 in 5 
applicants are funded. It is totally discretionary to the US Depart- 
ment of Education, so this fund is actually not intended for the 
base use operation costs. 

Of the Navajos that go on to 4-year institutions, only 3 percent of 
our students complete 4-year degrees. As you can see, there is a 
lack in that area, as well. 

So it is our belief that the Nation's economy could certainly ben- 
efit from a larger investment in vocational-technical education, not 
onlv for the Indian people, but for all of the nation's citizens. 

So I urge this Senate bill to be adopted in specific language that 
will ensure the provision that we can benefit from on behalf of the 
Indian people. 

I would be happy to answer any questions. 
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Senator Daschle. Thank you very much, Mr. Tutt, for your 
statement. 

Prepared statement of Mr. Tutt appears in appendix.] 

Senator Daschle. This has been an excellent panel, with a 
number of very helpful comments with regard to the bill and the 
need for its passage. 

Let me start with a question to Ms. Hunt. She started our panel 
this morning. You say that we need statistics on Indian education, 
including vocational education. Could the National Center for Re- 
search vocational and Technical Education proposed in S. 496 con- 
tribute to the statistical picture you feel you need to obtain for 
Indian education? 

Ms. Hunt. I think, indeed, the research center could do that. But 
I do not think that any one entity out in the field can do it all. I 
know some studies have b"3n done by individuals, but we need a 
systematic collection of data. Certainly, if there are Federal pro- 
grams involved, the Federal programs ought to have that data 
available and on their computer so that they can respond to ques- 
tions from the public and from the Congress and adjust the pro- 
grams as necessary to meet the needs. 

I think that the research center is a fine concept, indeed, and 
will allow not only the statistical kinds of information to be gath- 
ered, but to deal with the whole issue of being sure that the voca- 
tional training being provided meets the needs of the tribes out 
there, looking at tribal economies and not trying to provide welders 
where there are no jobs for welders. 

Senator Daschle. Let me ask of all die panel members— anyone 
who wishes to respond— a couple of questions I asked Senator 
Bingaman with regard to the priority of funding sources in the bill 
as it exists, whether one is of greater importance than others. 

Second, with regard to the administration of the program should 
the bill pass, which department of government would serve us in a 
more successful capacity, in your view? The Department of Educa- 
tion, or the Department of Interior? 

Who wishes to respond to those? 

Mr. Monette. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Daschle. Mr. Monette. 

Mr. Monette. I will respond, and maybe somebody else can jump 
in. 

As regard to the priorities, my personal feeling is that the first 
priority should go to the existing provisions, which allows for the 
1% percent to all tribes. 

My personal feelings on the next priority would be that the 
Indian post-secondary institutions would be the second priority in 
that they have a proven success rate. They do have equipment 
available and facilities, and they do reach a tremendous, amount of 
Indian people. 

I think because of those things we would be able to implement 
with more stability a vocational training program to meet the eco- 
nomic development needs and plans of the Indian reservations 
throughout the country. 

In regards to the administration of the program, again, my per- 
sonal point of view: Historically, in the area of vocational educa- 
tion to Indian people and adults, the Department of Interior, BIA, 
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has not had a very good record. They were asked a number of 
years ago to match an appropriation which v/ould allow for in- 
crease in the amount of money available for this particular legisla- 
tion, and they have not done that. 

Because of that, and because of the experience that the Depart- 
ment of Education has demonstrated in the administration of the 
current 1V4 percent, I would suggest that the increased funding be 
retained in the Department of Education. 

Senator Daschle. Does anyone differ with that point of view? 

Mr. Gipp. Mr. Chairman, I would just reiterate much of what Mr. 
Monette has placed on the record, with the added emphasis that in 
1977, historically that is when the existing set-aside was initially 
enabled— much through the efforts of United Tribes Technical Col- 
lege, I should add. At that time, vocational education was simply 
not known to Americana. 

But I do note that under the existing legislation, as Mr. Monette 
has pointed out, the BIA is already mandated to match by 50 per- 
cent the existing dollars, and has obtained a Congressional waiver 
every year in regards to this appropriation, has never sought a new 
appropriation, and has always said they are already doing the job. 
Unfortunately, that really is not the truth. 

While they do have certain efforts—and we respect those— the 
great fear by some of our secondary schools, I think, is that even 
with 496, unless there is an appropriate amount of resources pro- 
vided by the U.S. Congress, the BIA would, in effect, try to rob 
Peter to pay Paul. That is one problem that could be here, as well 
*as any other future matching requirements even in existing legisla- 
tion. 

So I just point those kinds of nuances out. 

^i U8t want to ma l ce one P 0 " 1 * a** 011 * toe question that you gave 
to Ms. Hunt regarding research in vocational education. There is 
no question— and I thoroughly agree with Ms. Hunt's observation 
of the need for research and the need for technical assistance 
across the board in Indian education. I will note in the area of vo- 
cational education, though, that there is virtually one huge gap. 
There is a huge chasm there in which information simply is lack- 
ing in which we cannot find even good, sound, individual academic 
work by American Indians or Native Americans in this area, and 
that is one of the key reasons why we have recommended this na- 
tional research center for Indian vocational education. 

The other portion of that is that there is an existing national 
center. However, it caters to the interests of State government and 
State institutions and public school districts. It is not really at- 
tuned to the needs of the Indian people, themselves. 

Those are just some key things I wanted to point out about the 
reasons why this is so important in the area of research. 

The other is that the national needs assessment that Mr. Mon- 
ette has pointed out was done independently by Native American 
educators this past year. It clearly indicates, in the responses, that 
a high percentage— upwards of 80 percent of the respondents— had 
httle or no knowledge of what their State plans were, had little or 
no knowledge of even the existing Federal Indian set-aside, and 
had little or no knowledge in terms of the kind of technical assist- 
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ance that they needed to look at and see how vocational education 
could be applied in their communities. 

Senator Daschle. Thank you, Mr. Gipp. 

Ms. Hunt 

Ms. Hunt. Mr. Chairman, may I add to what Mr. Gipp has said? 
With respect to the center for research, I noticed, indeed, that the 
language in S. 496 is patterned after the language establishing the 
existing research center that has not been that helpful, if at all 
helpful, to Indians. 

The one comment that I would like to make is that there might 
need to be language added to the section where the secretary relies 
on a panel to advise him to designate the center. Indeed, there 
ought to be some language added, I think, that the individuals 
serving on the panel ought to have expertise in both Indian voca- 
tional-technical education, tribal economies, and tribal economic 
development, and not just be national experts in vocational educa- 
tion. 

Senator Daschle. Good point. 

I would ask Mr. Tutt to describe the degree to which your cur- 
rent curriculum encourages Indian people to find careers on the 
reservation, as opposed to off the reservation. And, secondly, 
whether or not you get routine advise from the tribal council or 
somebody else with regard to their needs both in the short and 
longer term vocationally. 

Mr. Tutt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On the academic curriculum, on the annual, we do, as I said 
make assessment with the job development people within each 
agency or each community that we work with. So we work verv 
closely with the Job Training Partnership Act under the JTPA 
Ihe majority of our support comes from that right now on a con- 
tractual base. Based on that, we work with each community to 
identify jobs in those areas. The needs are identified. 

Based on that we allocate the number of positions in, for exam- 
ple, the accounting area. If there is a need in the accounting area, 
we recruit from those communities the number of students that are 
going to go into the program. 

So we work very closely with the community. And we also work 
with the Navajo Tribe Economic Development Committee that has 
identified the areas that they are going to develop in a certain 
area, for instance, on the short term basis that we work with con- 
sumer education we bring in different people and we give them the 
training in that area. 

Based on the analysis-let us say a project is going to come in an 
open a new shopping center, for example. We train all of the 
w?5 cashiers and we work very closely with the organiza- 
tion. We do all of the sorting and testing, identifying the individ- 
uals that are going to be employed in that community. 

Sx> the turnover within that job that they are trained within a 
certam period of time, we help the tribe in that fashion, too. 

bo that is how we work together with the tribes and with the 
communities. 

f , S ? n «*°y Daschle I want to thank all of our panel members for 
their contribution to this hearing. They have made remarks that I 
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think have clarified a number of the issues, and certainly provided 
me with a much better appreciation for the need for the bill. 
Mr. Monette. 

Mr. Monette. Mr. Chairman, I have one question, if I may. What 
does the committee see as the time lines or the processes for S. 
496? 

Senator Daschle, I do not know that the time line has yet been 
established. We will be in a much better position to determine the 
time line immediately after the hearing. I would certainly intend 
to talk to the chairman and the appropriate committee staff mem- 
bers to see it. I, personally, would love to be able to indicate that 
we will pass the bill out before the end of the session, but I do not 
know that we have the determination yet. 

I think there is broad-based support in the committee for the bill, 
but I think it is too early to tell. At least speaking for the State of 
South Dakota, we would love to see this legislation pass and be 
marked up on the floor and in conference with the House yet 
before the end of the year. 

Thank you all. 

Our next panel is comprised of four people: Mike Doss, the Chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of the National Indian Educa- 
tion Association, who will be accompanied by someone I know well, 
Karen Funk; Roger Bordeaux, the Executive Director of the Asso- 
ciation of Community Tribal Schools of V<*-million; and Nelson 
Thompson, the President of the Association of Navcyo Conmunity 
Controlled School Boards of Window Rock, AZ. 

We are pleased to have you before the committee this morning. I 
do not know that I have ever had the opportunity to welcome 
Karen Funk, a former staff member and a close personal friend, in 
a hearing setting before, so this is a great opportunity for me. 

Mike, let us begin with you. 

STATEMENT OF MIKE DOSS, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, NATIONAL INDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHING- 
TON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY KAREN FUNK 

Mr. Doss. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Dr. Michael Doss. I am Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the National Indian Education Association. On behalf of 
our president, Mr. Edward Parisian, I would like to bring the greet- 
ings of our board to you this mornhig and to the committee. 

I am not going to read our te&timony. It has been submitted for 
the record. I have a few comments that I would like to make, how- 
ever, and then I would like to turn over the mike to Ms. Funk, who 
has some specific comments to make. 

Senator Daschle. The entire text of your statement, of course, 
will be submitted as part of the record. 

Mr. Doss. Thank you, sir. 

Our first comment is that NIEA supports the approval of S. 496 
and the 3 percent direct allocation of vocational education funds. 
We applaud the records of UTEC, of Crownpoint, the tribally con- 
trolled community colleges, and the committee, in working on this 
legislation that has been needed for a very long period of time. 
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We have a concern, however, with one provision. I think it was 
also raised by Ms. Hunt in her NACIE testimony a moment ago, 
and that is that the BIA-funded high schools will have to match 
their moneys. Based upon past experienced with the BIA, when I 
was formerly the executive director of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Indian Education, BIA failed to provide the matching funds 
for iYz years that I was there. We are worried that there is no as- 
surance that BIA schools will get their vocational education funds, 
and that is my main concern. 

Ms. Funk would like to respond now to issues related to H.R. 7. 

Once again, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to 
present testimony this morning. 

Senator Daschle. Thank you, Mike. 

Karen. 

STATEMENT Gr KAREN FUNK 
Ms. Funk. Thank you. 

I am not going to go through the provisions of our testimony but 
NIEA's concern is that this committee look beyond S. 496, which 
we support. If the Senate version of the Carl Perkins reauthoriza- 
tion bill is anything like the House version, there are all kinds of 
other provisions outside of S. 496 that Indian tribes and schools 
should participate in. 

In the House version— v:e detail these in our testimony— there 
are some thing3 that are very good and some cases— and this is 
often the case, as you know, Tom— where tribes and tribal schools 
are inadvertently left out. So we have gone through the bill, and 
what we would like is your assistance when you work with the 
Labor and Human Resources Committee and when you are partici- 
pating with the conferees that these things be pointed out. 

I will give you one example. The House bill has a title called the 
Tech-Prep Act. That's also a free-stinding bill, in the Senate, and I 
do not knov; if it will be in your version of the Carl Perkins Act. 
The Tech-Prep Act provides a 4-year program, the last 2 years of 
high school and 2 years of college, of work an integrated program 
for high school juniors and seniors who then go *>n to college in 
technical fields. 

The way it is worded, a tribal college is an eligible participant 
and a public school is an eligible participant, but a BIA nigh school 
is not an eligible participant, nor is Crownpoint, UTEC, or SDPI. 

This problem can be easily fixed under H.R. 7 you could have the 
College at Pine Ridge, for instance, having a program that could 
work with the public school but not with the Bureau-funded school 
5 miles down the road. And you see this kind of problem through- 
out the bill. 

One other provision in the House bill is a free-standing title on 
authorization of funding for facilities and equipment for vocational 
programs, and the money is to go to LEAs. As Jo Jo Hunt pointed 
out, LEAs usually do not include in their definition Bureau-funded 
schools. So that is just another example of where Bureau-funded 
schools are left out. 

I think the main thing the Indian committee is going to have to 
deal with on the vocational education legislation is the philosophi- 
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cal difference between the Indian-specific section of the House- 
passed bill and the S. 496 approach. 

The House bill keeps the current one and one-quarter competi- 
tive set-aside and then creates new tribal authorities which, in 
theory, are very nice, but we would have to get line item funding 
appropriations to the Department of Interior, which would be very 
difficult. So that is why a better approach is a direct allocation of 
funds through the Carl Perkins Act which is, after all, a national 
program, and Indians should be eligible for it just like anybody 
exse. 

But I do believe the way the bill is configured now, unless we 
make better provision for BIA-funded secondary schools, they, 
unlike their neighboring public schools, will have to scramble on a 
competitive basis every year with other worthy organizations for a 
small pot of money. 

That's all I have right now. I would like to meet with staff mem- 
bers of the Select Committee on Indian Affairs to go into our com- 
ments in more detail. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Doss appears in appendix.] 

Senator Daschle. Well, I have not had the opportunity to talk to 
the chairman about this, but I think I could almost say, without 
having had that opportunity, that our committee would be very 
sensitive to recommendations that you could provide us and would 
want to work closely with you to see if we can correct some of 
these deficiencies. 

I do not know what time frame we may be considering with 
regard to the consideration of the bill on the floor, but I think it is 
important that we do it as quickly as we can to ensure that we 
have fully discussed many of these matters informally with the ap- 
propriate committee members to take care of it either in commit- 
tee or on the floor. But I would certainly be prepared to play a role 
in that regard. As I say, I think I can speak for a number of other 
benators on this committee in indicating our real desire to accom- 
modate the needs that you've addressed. 

Thank you. 

Roger Bordeaux, we are delighted you are here. Welcome. We 
invite you to proceed at this time. 

STATEMENT OF ROGER BORDEAUX, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AS- 
SOCIATION OF COMMUNITY TRIBAL SCHOOLS, VERMILLION, 
SD 

Mr. Bordeaux. Thank you. 

As you said, my name is Roger Bordeaux. I am currently a pait- 
time executive director for the Association of Community Tribal 
Schools and a full-time Dr.al candidate at the University of South 
Dakota completing my last year. 

When we took a look at S. 496, there is one main point that 
sticks out in our minds, and that is the restriction that ib applied if 
the Secretary of Interior does not match the .25 for Bureau-funded 
school systems. It has been mentioned a couple of times before 
about what should be done about it. 

One the second to last page of our testimony we have some dif- 
ferent language on the restriction saying that if the Department of 
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Interior does not match the Department of Education's funds, then 
that .25 percent should go directly to tribal contract grant schools. 
And also, part of that language says that contract and grant 
schools at the elementary and secondary level be considered as 
LEAs for purposes of basic program under the Carl . Perkins Voca- 
tional Education Act. 

I think that would clear up a lot of problems currently because 
we feel that tLose 4,000 to 6,000 students in contracting grant 
schools at the secondary level are being discriminated against. 
They're not getting equal access to the vocational education pro- 
grams all the other American students are getting, and we think 
that language would clear it up. 

We think, in closing— you can read the testimony— what Karen 
said about looking at the House provisions, I think that same re- 
striction can be stuck in there. I know some of the tribes and some 
of the other places might not like it, but the secondary schools, in 
trying to implement vocational education programs, attempt to 
stress awareness and exploration, and you have get to get that part 
before you get into preparation and programs and getting to job 
markets. 

So I think this restriction not only has to be stuck in S. 496, but 
it has to be stuck in whatever the conference version is, also — the 
restricted language that we are recommending. 

Senator Daschle. I appreciate your remarks, Roger. In fact, I 
have just indicated to Sara Yager of my staff to be in contact with 
you to see if we cannot draft the appropriate language. I do not 
have your testimony in front of me, out I am sure that, given the 
fact that you've given a good deal of thought to this, and may even 
have incorporated the concept in your testimony, that we can work 
out appropriate language and have it considered at the time of 
markup. So we will be doing that, and we will be in touch with 
you. 

Mr. Bordeaux. Thank you. 
Senator Daschle. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Bordeaux appears in appendix.] 
Senator Daschle. Our final witness is Nelson Thompson, the 
President of the Association of Navajo Community Controlled 
School Boards. We are delighted to have you with us, Mr. Thomp- 
son, and we invite you to proceed. 

STATEMENT OF NELSON THOMPSON, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION 
OF NAVAJO COMMUNITY CONTROLLED SCHOOL BOARDS, 
WINDOW ROCK, AZ 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Nelson Thompson. I am the president of the Associa- 
tion of Navajo Community Controlled School Boards. We represent 
contract schools and grant schools under Public Law 93-638, and 
also Public Law 100-297, within the Navajo Reservation. 

I am also a member of the Navajo Tribal Council, so I took some 
time out to come out here to testify on this matter. 

We appreciate and ;,ummeni? the committee for calling this hear- 
ing to specifical 1 ;, address the vocational education needs of our 
people. It is our pleasure— and, indeed, an obligation— to assist in 
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the efforts with the committee to seek the amendments that are 
being proposed to the provision of the Carl Perkins Act. 

By way of background information, I would like to state that we 
£ a X e *£? lar 8 est Indian reservation in this country, the Navajo 
Tribe. There are over 200,000 members. We are a young nation. We 
have over 60 percent that are under the age of 25 years. The 
median age is around 18. So what it comes down to is this: Voca- 
tional education is a vital program that we need within our reser- 
vation. 

In 1980, the census revealed that our average per capita income 
was about $2,400 per year. What this means is that we have people 
out there that are in need of training, and basically what we have 
before us is something that is vitally needed. 

We have one educational facility on the reservation, which is 
^rownpoint Institute of Technology, who has been fighting to at 
least get permanent funding for its programs and facilities. With 
the size of our reservation, this single facility cannot accommodate 
the needs of our people. We need to establish a permanent funding 
source for this institute, and perhaps go and see if we can establish 
another facility throughout our nation. 

There are some concerns that we have, particularly within the 
act. One important thing that we know is that in order to provide 
enhanced programs to our people, we must have more funding. The 
1.25 percent of the appropriated funding goes to tribes and tribal 
organizations. But what happens is that BIA does not come up with 
its responsibility to ensure that they have matching of the same 
amount to this appropriation. 

In fact, the BIA has continued, at the same time, to fail to 
comply with this requirement. One study indicated for 9 years that 
we have ic^l over $70 million just on this matching that could have 
been made available to our Indian people. 

We suggest that an amendment to S. 496 provision which allows 
the .25 percent of vocational education appropriation that is made 
to BIA for secondary schools be distributed directly to the second- 
ary schools should BIA fail to maintain their obligation. 

We cannot allow the .25 percent to be combined with the com- 
petitive Indian grant program supported under the 1.25 percent 
set-aside. 

We suggest that the language be changed in the bill to make 
sure that these funds go directly to Bureau-funded schools. 

We also support H.R. 7 provisions to provide additional ISEF 
weight. We support that provision to add an additional weight to 
Indian school equalization formula for secondary students enrolled 
in BIA-funded schools. 

Funding at this additional weight would provide regular and 
direct flow of hinding for vocational education at secondary 
schools, which would provide the school's need to implement and 
devebp an ongoing vocational education. 

We ask the committee to increase the additional weight from .25 
to 1.0 per weighted student unit so the school will have a reasona- 
ble amount to work with. 

Smce this provision of the House bill would become effective only 
if additional appropriations for that purpose are provided, we hope 
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that this committee will v;ork with Indian people to advocate the 
needed additional funding. 

Mr. Chairman, another pressing need in Indian country is the 
tundmg for improvement of secondary school facilities in order to 
properly operate vocational education programs. 

We ask the committee to add a provision to the bill to authorize 
appropriation for improvement and upgrading of BIA-owned sec- 
ondary school facilities in order to accommoaate the need o f these 
vocational programs. 

In conclusion, i r. Chairman, we thank this committee for its at- 
tention to vocational education and training needs of our people. 
We agree that vocational education and economic development go 
hand in hand directly. We accept the responsibility to be part of 
the role in building an effective work force for our people and to 
gain economic development working toward self sufficiency. Educa- 
tion is the foundation on which economic development should and 
will be built. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Daschle. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

Prepared statement of Mr. Thompson appears in appendix.] 

Senator Daschle. Let me ask the other panel members about 
Mr. Thompson s recommendation relating to competitive grants. As 
I understand it, he is advocating that we take the money that 
would normally go into the competitive grant program and distrib- 
ute it directly to the schools with each secondary school receiving 
the same amount; that is, money that would normally go to the 
Indian competitive grant program. 

How do the other panel members feel about that proposal? 

Mr. Bordeaux. In an attempt to be tactfully selfish, I think, like 
l said before, the provision that we have in regard to the restric- 
tion— since the T areau is not putting up the money for their sec- 
ondary students, .et us just go ahead and not let then put it up for 
their secondary students and make sure that it goes to the tr'Vlly- 
operateJ secondary schools. That would take care of that sit .ation 
easily. And then just give it out on a— 

Senator Daschle. That would be the alternative to Mr. Thomp- 
son s— 

Mr. Bordeaux. Yes; that would be an alternative, which is 
almost the same thing. 

Senator Daschle. We have really two proposals. When I respond- 
ed initially to your suggestion, Mr. Bordeaux, I had not heard Mr. 
Thompson s proposal. Do either o. ou have a preference between 
the two? That puts you in a difficuiv position. 

Ms. Funk. I have to think about it a little bit. But what we all 
<? n js that BIA-funded secondary schools have to have a 
stable funding base just like public schools have if they have copu- 
lations who are also eligible, that is the main thin*. In terms of the 
entire 1., percent competitive pot, I think we* , nave to take a 
look at w*:. all the people apply for it. I haven't thought it through 
from that angle. 6 

Senator Dac ,hle. I personally like the idea of some kind of com- 
petitiveness, bdt I understand the point you make, as well, that 
when you are small and you are under-funded It is difficult to alio- 
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cate the resources necessary to become competitive, and so it be- 
comes sort of a vicious cycle 

Ms. Funk. A stable landing base is what everybody is after. The 
proposal in H.R. 7 that was alluded to would, if you got appropria- 
tions for it, also do that. It would and a weight of 1.0 to the ISEF 
formula to bring in vocational education moneys, which is a good 
idea. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Daschle. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. The other thing that I have in mind is that you 
build up the continuity of the program, whereas with an ending 
period. But if you have the stability of the funding, I think you can 
go much further. And you have the planning there that you can 
base your programs on. 

Senator Daschle. What assurance with that kind of security does 
one have for quality control? 

Mr. Thompson. I would believe that the control within the school 
system would allow you to plan out for maybe the future of— the 
planning process, I guess, is what it comes down to really, maybe 
about 5, 6, or 7 years ahead of time; whereas if it is on a competi- 
tive base you are just looking at a certain period and then you are 
done with that, unless you get additional funding. Whereas, you 
leave out the majority of the other schools that would come in and 
go for that funding. So I believe planning would be the thing that 
needs to be implemented into it. 

Senator Daschle. Let me ask the final question I have asked of 
Senator Bing&man and the other panel with regard to who ought 
to have this responsibility. The bill doe uot address it. There 
seems to be virtually unanimous support that it ought to be the De- 
partment of Education. I would ask whether anyone on this panel 
would differ in that regard. ^ ^s anyone suggest that, rather than 
the Department of Education, che BIA and Department of Interior 
ought to have this responsibility? 

Mr. Bordeaux. I have to say something. When you look at it ini 
tially, if the implementation of the law is done as it is supposed to 
be done it does not matter which department should be doing it, as 
long as it gets done. There are problems that we have always had 
with both departments, and I think everybody realizes that. Gener- 
ally, the Department of Education is a little bit better, in regards 
to imp* mentation than the Department of Interior. 

But it ihe money goes directly to the schools, the departments, 
themselves, shouldn't have much administrative ability or account* 
ability anvway. All of that ability and accountability should be at 
the school level, as opposed to the department level. So if the .25 
percent set-aside, which is maybe around $2 million or less should 
go tc Jie tribal contract schools, that amount, wi.^n it gets out to 
the 34 of those schools that exist, the only thing the department 
has to do — either Intericr or Education— is just monitor and make 
sure that they're iullowing regulation, which does not take very 
much. And $2 million out of the whole vocational education pro- 
gram is not very much at all. 

Senator Daschle. Good point. 

Well, I have no further questions. 
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Again, let me reiterate my thanks and the thanks of the entire 
committee for your presentations and for the kind of insight you 
have provided us with regard to this legislation. We certainly want 
to move. I, certainly, would like to see this legislation moved quick- 
ly. We may not have the final form before us this morning. In fact, 
judging from the comments I have received, I doubt that we have 
had the final form of this legislation. I think it is important that 
we work in a constructive manner cohesively, if we can, to address 
some of the concerns raised at this hearing. I think you will find 
an environment within which that can be done. 

So, again, let me reiterate my thanks to all of the panel mem- 
ber 

At this point, the hearing stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the Chair.] 
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STATEMENT BT SENATOR JEFF BINGAMAN 

Mr. Chairman, I am honored this morning to have the 

opportunity to testify before the Senate Select Committee on 

Indian Affairs on the vitally important subject of Native 

American vocational education. First, however, I wish to 

thank you, Mr. Chairman, and all of the members on tne Select 
Committee, for your tireless work on behalf of Native 
Americans across the country. 

The Committee's commitment tr improving the quality of 
Indian education, and the quality of Indian life in general, 
has enriched the lives of all Americans, and we are 
grateful. Today's hearing on the Indian Vocational Education 
Act, S. 496, exemplifies your commitment, and I am grateful. 

As you know, 1 had the pleasure of introducing s. 496 
earlier this year with your cosponcorship. Joining us as 
cosponsors are our distinguished colleagues, Senators 
Domenici, Conrad, ?nd Surdick. 

This important legislation is intends* to help -ng 
Native Americans better prepare themselves for the 
competitive, global soc:ety~of che ?ist Century. It amends 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act, which currently 
is being considered by our colleagues on the Labor and Human 
Resources Committee. 

By amending the Carl Perkins Act with the provisions of 
S. 496, we could ensure more Native Americans of their right 
to a quality vocational education. Such an assurance in 
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vitally important to the young Indian people of New Mexico 
and to Native Americans throughout the country because the 
world these young people face, with its harsh economic 
realities, is a new and different place. It is not the world 
we knew as children. 

In that world, the key to success is Education. 

Without a good, solid education, the youth of today will 
be unable to compete for the jobs of the 21st Century. And 
without maximum participation by all of our citizens in the 
workforce, our nation's social and economic structure will 
suffer untold damage. Indeed, as the members of this 
Committee know, many of our Indian tribes are already 
suffering. Some of the highest unemployment rates in the 
nation are recorded on their lands, and some of the highest 
high school dropout rates are found among their youths. 

Unfortunately, tne Indian tribes of New Mexico know the 
personal pain of these statistics all too well. The Navajo 
Nation, which has been plagued in recent months with a number 
of problems, suffers an unemployment rate of more than 40 
percent. And last year in New Mexico, more than 10 percer.t 
of the Native American teenagers enrolled in public schools 
dropped out. During the last several years, the state 
dropout rate has been highest among this group of students, 
and the Native American college-entrance rate remains 
woefully low. 

These grim statistics must be turned around, and given 
the trust relationship between the federal government and 
Indian trices, the Congress's responsibility should be 
obvious. Each Indian youth, no less than any other young 
person in this coar.try, deserves the opportunity to achieve 
as much as he or she is able. 

But the jobs awaiting these young people, unlike the 
industrial-based jobs common only a decade ago, often require 
highly specialized training. The training and education is 
hard to get, however, when it means leaving family, home, and 
culture for an unfamiliar, expensive, urban environment. I 
fear we are losing too many potential contributors to the 
national workforce because too many young Indians simply 
cannot atford to leave the reservation and their families and 
homes. And the critically-needed educational opportunities 
simply are not available on most reservations. 
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That is why this legislation is so important. It will 
establish a National American Indian Center for Research in 
Vocational-Technical Training to help tribes and tribal 
institutions formulate important economic development 
policies and strategies i .d develop critical education and 
training programs. 

Importantly, it will also provide a basic funding source 
for tribal institutions nationwide, including the two 
institutions that are committed solely to providing quality 
vocational educational opportunities for Indian students — 
The Crownpoint Institute of Technology in New Mexico and the 
United Tribes Technical College in Bismark, North Dakota. 

These are good schools, with important training 
opportunities in high-demand fields such as accounting, 
computer technology, health care, masonry, carpentry, and 
mechanics. 

They also are schools operating on meager budgets, built 
largely by the federal government, but without federal 
authorizing statutes to provide stable funding sources. The 
problems they must grapple with are many. Without dependable 
funding from the federal or state government, the schools 
eiiist year-by-year. Long range planning is difficult, 
because their administrators often do not know whether they 
will be able to operate into the future. Critical structural 
repairs remain undone and course curriculum sometimes 
suffers. 

Yet despite these adversities, these two schools are 
successes. Since first opening its doors in 1979, Crownpoint 
Institute of Technology has graduated more than 1,200 skilled 
workers into the nation's workforce. Nearly all of these 
graduates were unemployed and without job skills when they 
enrolled into Crownpoint. 

Now, they have the education and training nerded to 
leave the welfare ro.Us forever and assume active roles in 
their tribe's labor € orce and in our nation's future. 

Without a doubt, Crownpoint Institute of Technology and 
the United Tribes Technical College have played a crucial 
role in the education of many Native Americans, and their 
intensive training programs should be encouraged and 
strengthened. This legislation does just that. It will 
provide a stable, basic funding source for these two schools 
based upon current expenditures and current costs. In 
addition, this legislation will establish l National Indian 
Center for Research in Vocational-Technical Training to help 
tribes and tribal institutions formulate important economic 
development policy and strategy. 
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I believe the legislation we are discussing today is a 
critical component of a comprehensive educational system for 
Native Americans and all Americans. It is not the complete 
solution to the many educational problems and pitfalls facing 
young Indians, but it is an important part of the solution. 

Accessible, affordable vocational education is critical 
to our future workforce, and our Indian people deserve the 
same basic opportunities available to others. We owe this to 
the young Native Americans of today and tomorrow. 

Now, I have the distinct pleasure of welcoming to 
today's hearing Mr. James Tutt, the President of New Mexico's 
Crownpoint Institute of Technology. Mr. Tutt is an 
outstanding advocate for Indian higher education, and I am 
pleased that he, and all of today's witnesses, could be with 
us this morning. 

Thank jou. 
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Good Morning, Mr. Chairman and Meabera of the Committee. I am Jo Jo Hunt, 
Executive Director of the National Advisory Council on Indian Education. I an. 
delighted to appear before you to preaent the Council* a vleva on Indian 
vocational education and particularly on S. 496, a bill to amend the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act to eatabllah a program of grants for 
vocational-technical training and to encourage tribal economic development, to 
provide for the designation of the National Indian Center for Research In 
Vocational-Technical Training, and for other purposes. 

I bring you greetings from Chairman Omar Lane ard the Maimers of the 
Council. They eapeclally asked me to relate their appreciation for the 
support this Committee has shown for federal education programs benefiting 
Indlsn children and adults. In addition, thla la the flrat time In flacal 
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ywr 1989 th«t the Council has been asked to testify before • congressional 
committee, end ve greatly appreciate the invitation. 

The National Advisory Council on Indian Education Us been in exi.tence 
alnce 1973, Uving Uen e.tebli.hed pur«»ant to the Indian Eduction Act 
P*Med aa title IV of tU Education Amendments of 1972 (Public lav 92-318). 
TU Indian Education Act Us undergone fire reauthoriaationa with the last 
being Part C of title V of Public Lair 100-297. The Council conai.ta of 15 
Keabera who are Indians, .. defined i„ the Indian Education Act (including 
Alaaka Netivee), and are appointed by tU Preaident fro. liata of nomlneee 
furniahed, fro. time to time, by Indian tribe, and organisations, .nd 
representing dlverae geographic areaa of the country. The Couucil'e cUrge 
Us remained virtually uncUnged ln theae remuthori sat lone and includee, aaong 
otUr thinge, the duty to advise the Secretary of Education with reapect to 
tU admini.tration of any program in w hich Indian children and adulta 
participate or fro. which they can benefit, including *U progiama under the 
Indian Education Act, and the duty to submit to the Congress each year a 
report, including any recommendations neceasary for the Improvement of federal 
education programs in which Indian children ana adulta participate or from 
which they can benefit. 

I cannot apeak regarding the attitude of previoua Membera of the Council 
on the breadth of ita mandate. However, the current Council unanimoualy 
paaaed a motion at ita meeting in January 1989 tUt it recognirea that ita 
mandate to adviae and/or recommend on all federal education programs in which 
Indians participate or from which they can benefit includes all federal 
education programs, regardless of the department in which the program is 
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located. Consequently, the Council Interprets Its charge as including 
prograa. ranging fro. early childhood education to higher education to adult 
end vocational/technical education In any dep.rt.ent of the federal 
government, including program in which Indian children „d adulta are 
currently participating or thoae fro. which they can benefit but have not yet 
done .0. coaaenta today are in thia broad context. 

Mr. Chairman, uany Indian and Alaska Native people, including Council 
He.bers, have expressed concern that while federal funds are son* t lees 
specifically earaerked or .et .side to serve Indisn and Alaaka Native 
co«unltiea, there is often little participation of such populations m 
atate-adalnistered federal education grant-ln-.id program. The 
atate-adalni.tered vocational education progras* authorized under the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act have been pointed to «s specific exaaples of 
this phenoaenon. Another exa.ple, but without the aet-aalde, is the 
atate-adalniatered prograa authorized under the Adult Education Act. I 
•entlon theae two program together because it i. often the cace thac Indian 
and Alaska Native Individual needing vocational/tec 1 U education services 
slso need basic literacy aervicea. While the purpo.e of a .et-aside often is 
to met the needs of a population not being adequately aerved in the 
atate-adalniatered prograa, the Council believes that we aL«u1d not give up on 
finding nechaniaas to aake the etste-ad.ini.te red progra. sore responsive to 
Indian and Alaska Native needs. 

The Council hss, for inclusion in its snnual report for fiscsl year 1988, 
atte.pted to iaolate federal education funds exclusively serving Indian and 
Alaska Native education needa. These fund* i-Iude those administered by the 
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Burea' of Indian Affairs, the Office of Indian Education, and other funda 
administered by programs within the Department of Education and other 
departments which have set-aaidea for Indian and Alaaka Native atudents or 
otherwise provide funds to school districts or other entitles for services to 
such students or baaed on the counting of auch students, Including Impact 
aid. If one almply adda the total funda In theae education programs, the 
fiscal year 1968 funds specifically available for Indian and Alaaka Native 
education raeds amounted to $762,662,377* It should be noted that this total 
does not Include asounta to public achoola generated by Indian atudenta under 
the Chapter 1 Program or funds serving Indian children under the general Head 
Start Program (for children not aerved by a federally recognised tribe or 
cons-jrtis of tribes) or other programs for which it cannot specifically be 
determined that Indian/Alaska Native children are being aerved. This effort 
*as meant aa an attempt to Isolate the education funds exclusively 
sppropristed for, genersted by, and /or apent for Indian and Alaska Native 
education needa. Vocational education aet-aaide funds amounted to $10,462,352 
aervlng aome 50 projects 'hile funds for the operation of the Southwestern 
Indisn Poly technical Inatitute amounted to $3,828,000 serving 465 students in 
the fsll snd 480 students in the spring, for a total of $14,290,352 in fiscsl 
year 1988 for the vocational /technical educational needa of Indians and Alaaka 
Natives* 

It should be noted that the vocational education aet-aside under the Carl 
D. Perkins Act serves only members of federally recognised Indian tribes snd 
Alaska Natlvea in the 50 funded projects. The members of the remaining 
federally recognised tribes and Alaska Native villages as well ss Indisns in 
urban and rural nonreservation sress sre not served through the set-aside. 
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Consequently, It is very important to find mechanisms to provide access to 
vocstionsl/technicel education aervlcea under the atate-admlnlatered 
programs. It Is our understanding that only s very few states have worked 
well with Indian communities to attempt to • meet theae needa* Many 
atate-admlnlatered programs atop at the reaervatlon liut or provide little 
outreach to urban Indians and rural nonreaervatlon Indian communities. While 
the Council voted In January j97;9 tv support a 3 percent Indian aet-aalde in 
the reauthorization of the firl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act, it also 
wss discussed that there might need to be a grievance procedure eatabllahed to 
addreai the problem of atate-admlnlatered programs which fall to aerve or 
underserve Indiana. The Council la of the opinion that regard leaa of the 
exiatence of an Indian aet-aalde, the atatea still have a reaponalblllty to 
provide such services to their Indltji and Alaaka Native citizens. 

Mr. Chairmui, the Council has tried this year to compile existing 
ststlstlcsl Information on the education of Indiana and Alaska Natives. While 
we do not currently have computer capabilities, a computer is on order for us 
and we look forward to initially having a telephone link and, when 
operational, a local area network link to the Department of Education 
mainframe computer. With such cspabllltlea, we hope to be able to provide 
more specific information than general observations on Indlsn and Alaaka 
Native educational attainment and unmet needa for uae by the Congreas, the 
Administration, the Indian and Alaaka Native education community, and other 
Intereated parties In planning for the future of Indian education. This 
aspiration to assess where we are and plan for the tuture Includes the area of 
vocational /technical education. Although, purauant to section 403 of the Carl 
Perkins Act, the National Assessment of Vocational Education just recently 
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coapleted a five-volume study, little is asid of Indian and Alaska Native 
participation In vocational education aervlcea. Ve have found In general that 
reporting of educational atatlatlcal Information often does not provide 
analysis of data on Indians and Alaska Nstlvea. If It Is In the system, ve 
want to be able to acceaa the data, analyze It, and draw conclusions from It. 
If It la not In the ayatea, then we will need the help of the Congreaa «n 
directing that various standardized types of Information be collected through 
grant appllcatlona, contract prupoaala, evaluetlona, and final reporta for 
analysis not only by this Council but by the National Center for Education 
Statlstlca and other researchers, Including the National Indian Center for 
Resesrch In Vocstlonal-Technlcal Training if guch s center Is estsbllshed 
through passage of s. 496 or a alallar measure. 

The National Advisory Council on Indlsn Educstlon generslly supports the 
provisions of S. 496. The Council Is particularly concerned with the 
availability of vocational/technical programa for Indiana and Alaska Natlvea 
that will result In placement 0 f the graduates In jobs to support their 
fsallles. Ve sre anxious to bresk the training prograa cycle In which aany 
Indians and Alaska Nstlves find themselves when they sre trslned for jobs that 
do not exist In the locsl econoay « n d then go back for more training either In 
hope of gaining a locally marketable akill or to keep money coming Into the 
family from the stipend or compensstlon paid to thaa during training. In 
order to break this cycle, there Indeed must be coordination between the 
training provided and tribal econoalc development efforts or the labor force 
needs of the communities bordering the reeervstiona. The work ' lbally 
controlled colleges in tribal econoalc development is crucisl u effort 
ss is resesrch which could be done with the estsbllshment of a national Indian 
vocational research center as provided In S. 496. 
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Section 1(b)(2) of S . 496 would .dd . new .ubeection 103(c) to direct the 
Secretary of Education to, .abject to . etching requires, transfer to the 
Secretary of the Interior fund, for the benefit of .econdary .chool .tudent. 
attending Bureau of Indian Affair, funded .chool., which include BIA-oper.ted 
and trib.1 .chool.. The Bureau of Indian Affair, end the Departs of the 
Interior hare a dW record in requeating etching fund, in the budget. 
Thi. .ection provide, that if the etching requires* i. — ^ 
Secreury of loWi*. win x t the fund, rewrved for thi. .ubeection for 
purpoae. of c.rrying out .uUectiou 103(b)(1). while there i. no general 
objection to the fund, going back to the 103(b)(1) program , lnce trlhal 
achoole could compete for theae fund., the Council i. of the opinion that at 
ace* point the Congrea. .hould deal with the ia.ue of including trib.1 .chool. 
in tbe deixnition of "ioc.1 edvc.tional agency" for purpoae. of the Carl 
Perkine Act „d many of the other .utute. authorizing f*eral grant-in-aid 
education programe admini. tared by the aUtea. We understand that, in the 
Senate, there would be jurisdictional ^blem. for the Select Committee on 
Indian Affair, to unil.ter.lly de*l with thi. problem, but the problem 0 f 
exclusion bec.u.e of thi. definition often .ri.e. for trib.1 .chool.. A 
recent c ««e i= point i. the exclu«lon of .uch .chool. fro. the Even St.rt 
Program, fte Council will be atudying t hi. i.au< further and would appreciate 
the Committee', conaideration of meaeure. to ultimately eddree. thi. exclu.ion 
fro. eligibiHty of tribel .cbool. and otb.r tribal entitle, for f«der.l 
education programe for which public .chool diatricta .re eligible. 

Technicl ..al.t.nce to program, .erving the Toc.tional/technic.1 
educational needa of Indiana „d Alaaka Native, i. .1.0 important to help audi 
programs »o.t effectively utilize the ev.il.ble re.ource. end to .ttr.ct 
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non-federal reaources, Including those from the private sector. In addition, 
the Couucll believes that tescher training for Indian and Alaska Native 
vocational education instructors la also laportant. S. 496 addresses these 
Issues. 

The National Advisory Council on Indian Education haa expressed over the 
jrc«»» oupputL "T iuv't.n preference In progress serving Indians. The Council 
recoaaends that Indian preference be uaed In the hiring of staff for the 
Indian vocational prograa and that Indian readera be uaed In the proposal 
reviev process for thla prograa. In addition, the new section 405 to be added 
to T.fc *?rl Perkins Act to establish the National Indian Cei'tr for Research 
lA \ national-Technical Training la clearly patterned after the current 
sector vOA of the Act which eatsbllshed the National Center for Research In 
Vocational Education. Although the language Is slightly different, both 
sections direct the Secretary to designate the respective reaearch center, 
act is . .-non the advice of a panel coaposed of individuals appointed by the 
Secretary who are not federal eaploj&£S and who are nationally recognized aa 
experts In vocational-technical education training, adalnlatratlon, or 
iesearch. The Council Is of che opinion that the new section 405 should hsve 
soae safeguards thst st lesat a portion of theae individuals auat hsve 
expertise In Indlsn and Alaaka Native vocational/technical education, tribal 
tconoalee, or tribal econoalc developaent. 

Mr. Chslraan, there la one la at related Issue which I wsnt to address. 
Psrt E of title V of Public Law 100-297 auth. -lred the ) .nldent to call the 
White Houae Conference on Indian Education. Since thla conference has the 
broad purpoae to develop recotssendatlona for the improvement of educational 
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procraaa to uke the programs sore relevant to the need* of Indiana, I believe 
that it la relevant to the general dlacuaalon of -Indian vocational /technical 
education, which la the aubject of thia hearing. Ve indeed expect that 
vocational/technical education will be a aubject to be addreaaed by the 
conferenr Part E needa aoae technical saendaemt*, and while S. 496 asy not 
be the vehicle for theae aatndaenta, auch a vehicle ahould be found. The 
needed technical aaendaenta include correction of section 5508 to authorise 
appropriation for fiacal year 1991 to correapond to the authorieation to call 
the conference to be held aa late aa Septeaber 30, 1991. Currently, the 
aection authorize* appropriationa for fiacal yeara 19S8, ;?39, «nd 1990, and 
it la clear that theae yeara were not puahed back when the bill <H.R. 5) 
introduced very early in the firat aeaalon waa paaaed in the aecond aeaalon of 
the 100th Con^.eaa. In addition, there haa been concern expressed by Council 
Keabera and 'he Indian and Alaaka Native education coaaunity that the taak 
force to be established under aection 5504 to plan and conduct the conference 
ia to consist of "auch employees of the Departaent of the Interior and the 
Departaent of Education aa the Sewtiry of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Education deteralne to be necessary t^ enable the Taak Porce to carry out its 
dutiea." The reported fear ia that the taak force will conaiat totally of 
aeaaoned bureaucrats who may aeek reaaona to preclude lnnovatlona rather than 
find waya to get thinga done. It ahould be noted that there are no prov 'lions 
in Part E for NACIB involveaent in the conference, although the Council doea 
expect to be involved and haa already begun soliciting and receiving coaaents 
froa Indian and Alaaka Native organisations and individuala regarding issues 
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that should be addressed by the conference. It hss been suggested thst the 
NACIE Executive Dfrecror should be specified in th; legislation ss s member of 
the tssk force snd thst the NACIE Chairman should be sn ex officio member of 
the adviaory committee for the conference under section 5506. At its January 
1989 meeting, the Council voted unanimously to support such sn amendment. Of 
equal concern, however, ir aome language to direct the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Education to appoint an equal number of 
employeea from within the departments who know the current ayatem with ita 
constrainta and new employeea apecifically hired from outaide to bring a fresh 
approach. While I am not advocating that S. A96 be the vehicle to amend the 
proviaions of Part E, I am recommending that the Committee, in ita wiadom, 
direct staff to find the appropriate vehicle to do ao. 

Mr. Chairman, the Council aud I greatly appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before the Committee today to addresa Indian and Alaaka Native 
vocational/technical education concerna. I will be happy to answer any 
questions you and the Committee Members may have or to aupply any additional 
requested information for the record. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Chairman ar.d Members of the Committee: 

My name is Russell Hawkins. I address you today as Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of United Tribes Technical College (UTTC). 
I an also Chairman of the Sisseton-Wahpeto^ Sioux Tribe and Vice 
Chairman of United Sioux Tribes of South Dakota. So I speak both 
as someone interested in providing vocational education to 
American Indians and as someone with a stake in the results of 
that training. 

Accompanying me today is Mr. David Gipp, President of United 
Tribes Technical College in Bismarck, North Dakota The College 
is a tribally-recognized postsecondary vocational institution 
serving American Indian people. It is fully accredited by the 
North Central Association and has a record of such service which 
begins in 1969. 

I wish to express my appreciation on behalf of the students, 
staff, and board of United Tribes Technical College (UTTC) for 
the opportunity to express the views contained in this statement. 
My remarks concern the reauthorization of the Vocational 
Education Act with specific reference to the impact that this 
action will have on American Indian Tribes and on United Tribes 
Technical College. 

While a number of points will be covered in this statement, I 
tnink that it is important to begin with its major theme so that 
you will have a context for the rest of it. We are here today to 
talk about two things: 
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1. Permanent legislative authorization for UTTC 

2, An increase in the setaside funds for Americr.n Indians 

The first point, permanent legislative authorization for UTTC is 
rooted in experience. Since its inception, UTTC has had to 
struggle for its existence while it carried out its mission. The 
college is n unique institution on the Northern Plains, It is 
campus-based and represents efforts by "federally-recognized 
tribes" to provide the kinds of skilled manpower needed to attain 
economic and cultural independence. The institution has never had 
adequate or consistent support through either the Vocational 
Education Act or from such agencies as the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior, It is not recognized by 
Congress in any special act as the Tribally Controlled Community 
Colleges are. 

The second point, an increase in setaside funds from 1,25% to 
2,75% for American Indians and to 3% when Native Hawaiians are 
included, is based on a study titled "National Indian Vocational 
Education Meeds Analysis" conducted in 1988 and 1989 by the Ad. 
Hoc Committee for Indian Vocational Education, Mr, Chairman, we 
would like this study to be part of the printed record. It shows 
strong evidence of ur _t needs in vocational education among the 
national Indian population. Economic development will remain a 
high priority since the Indian population is young and will grow. 
Many tribes, although they indicate a need for vocational 
education to help them in this development, do not apply for 
funding for a variety of reasons including a lack of technical 
assistance, and lack of existing facilities which qualify them 
for funding. 
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We view the setaside as critical. It is possible because, unlike 
other interest groups or populations f tribal governments have a 
unique legal status. B°cause of this status, states often do not 
address Indian needs in their plans. Sometimes their actions 
preclude tribal efforts at obtaining federal or state vocational 
funding. An example exists in the fact that state supported 
vocational centers are largely supported through Carl Perkins 
funds but rarely do such funds and resources rea' * tribes or 
their entities. Appropriated funds from states to tribes or. 
Indian entities are virtually non-existent. 

Let me now point out why we think UTTC must become a directed 
priority in this reauthorization. United Tribes puts its 
emphasis on the development of Indian families. It provides 
for the vocational education of adult family members while it 
attends to the educational growth of the children through its 
nursery, pre-school and elementary school. This approach is based 
on the idea th t while adults learn, so should children. United 
Tribes believes that through providing appropriate experiences, 
child and adult learners will acquire the skills and individual 
persistence to become successful both in the classroom and in the 
world of work. 

The College serves an average of 275 adult students and some 180 
children in programs that run from August to* May each year. It 
offers eleven vocational progra which operate side by side with 
adult basic education and special programs to upgrade skills in 
reading, math, science and writing. 

UTTC's average age is 22. The average number of students on the 
"waiting list" xs 200 wth the largest proportion being single 
pare:: families - usually a yo-ng mother with two children. 
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Through its nd two year programs and its cooperation with the 
private sect*.. : clinical and on-the-job training experiences, 
UTTC provides a quality vocational experience as evidenced by its 
ten year p\ecement .average of approximately 802. 

The UTTC graduate pays back in taxes the cost of his/her training 
in an average of 6.3 years. Clearly, this statistic shows that 
money spent in this kind of training is a good investment. United 
Tribes serves as a "launching pad" for students who come from 
severely depressed economic situations. Testimonials from 
students who succeeded upon graduation abound. 

United Tribes receives operational support from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs as an item in the budget. But it is subject to 
arbitrary cuts by the BIA. No effective policy exists for 
protecting the stability of the institution. Only this year, the 
BIA attempted to cut UTTC's budget by $460,000. Fortunately, 
Congress stepped in and both House and Senate agreed to restore 
the funds. It is clear from this, though, that stability is 
difficult to achieve with such actions being possible. 

Your agreement to include authorizing language for a directed 
priority would put United Tribes in a position to serve its 
clientele more confidently without fear of being damaged or 
closed by purely administrative decisions. 

Alongside the need for United Tribes to become such a priority 
as a model of family training for American Indians, there remains 
a great need in the rest of the Indian population not served by 
UTTC, 
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In the needs survey referenced earlier 95% of the tribes 
responding said that t ,ey had a need for vocational aducation. 
Vocational education was included in the overall economic 
development plans of 71% of the responding tribes. It was also 
noted that often, economic opportunity exists near reservations 
but untrained individuals are not able to take advantage of such 
chances. 

The study revealed that the average grade level completion of 
tribes responding was grade 10. Extremely small numbers of 
enrolled members were attending non-tribal educational 
institutions. And of those who did attend, even smaller numbers 
completed. The median number of students graduating from 
vocational programs for the A3 tribes responding was 5. It is 
clear that tribes are not having their needs met through "normal 
channels". 

Eighty six percent of the surveyed group did not receive 
vocational services fror their states. Only 29 of 65 tribes said 
that they were even aware of their states vocational plans. And, 
a mere 6 tribes indicated that they were represented a these 
plans. 

What all this makes clear is that when Indian tribes and their 
own schools cannot access resources either directly through the 
existing setaside, alternatives are not available to them. And 
only 16% of the tribes responding to the survey said that they 
had been successful in obtaining funding under this setaside. A 
total of 85 tribes have been served since 1977. 
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When the high degree of unmet need - 95% of the tribes responding 
to the study - is coupled with the very small number of tribes 
served by the existing setaside, it is clear that this setaside, 
although it amounts to some 10 million dollars t is not sufficient 
to fill the need of the Indian and Native Hawaiian populations. 

Another argument for expanding vocational programs is the 

perception of tribes responding to the survey that such 

education would contribute to the battle on alcohol and drug 

abuse. Eighty percent of the responding tribes said that they 

believed that the improved self perception that comes with 

successful vocational education and subsequent employment would 
help with these difficult problems. One respondent said: 

Vocational training provides tribal members with the skills 
necessary to obtain jobs on and off the reservation. 
Many... have gone into business for themselves. . .or. . .found 
jobs. They then refrain from excessive use of alcohol or 
drugs. 

Examples of tribes whose economic development has been helped by 
vocational education include the Nisqually and Tulalip Tribes of 
Washington and the Lac du Flambeau people of Wisconsin who 
operate successful fisheries projects. The Devils Lake Sioux 
Tribe of North Dakota hac used its own tribal college to provide 
training to members who use their skills in their own multi- 
million dollar manufacturing company. 

Tribes which responded to the survey said that their people could 
benefit from training in over AO fields ranging from business and 
computer technology to the more standard trades to medical and 
natural resource fields. 
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Tribal advancement could be enhanced by providing access to 
vocational opportunities and to the resources to carry out the 
philosophy of tribal self-determination more effectively. 

Several directed priorities found in the reauthorization bill 
vould be very valuable. In addition to United Tribes, a campus- 
based institution, many reservations now have their own community 
colleges. There are some 23 of these institutions throughout the 
country. They, along with UTTC are capable of providing a good 
deal of vocational education to their tribes. But they need 
adequate funding to do so. Alth<^>gh they receive funds under the 
Tribally Controlled Commnity Co. lege Act, they receive little 
specifically for vocational education. 

Vocational education is provided through Carl Perkins Vocational 
Education Act funds if Indian students attend public schools 
which are eligible. However, a large number of those students 
attend schools which are tribally controlled or operated 
directly by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. These schools are not 
eligible for such funding. The national survey showed that 
approxiraatley 35% of the population of the tribes sampled are 
under the age of 16. Clearly there is a large pool of students who 
might take advantage of vocational education if it were 
available. 

Given the unmet need for vocational education dentified by the 
survey, funding should be dedicated to V j sector of the 
educational world. 

The third directed priority involves the need for research into 
vocational education. Tne survey appended to this testimony is an 
indication that work is needed. It had .o be conducated en a 
volunteer basis because there is no conic istent data collection 
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procedure in place to develop the kinds of statistics needed. 
When the tribes in the survey were asked about barriers to their 
applying for vocational funding from any source, th^y responded 
that awareness and information were big barriers. Technical 
assistance was also lacking in a large portion of those tribes. A 
priority to develop research and technical assistance 
capabilities for American Indians is needed. 

It might be well, at this point, to summarize the points made in 
this testimony: 

* The United Tribes Technical College needs to become a 
directed priority in this reauthorization action. In order 
to increase stability of operation and thus, improve the 
already good s-^vice it delivers, it must be removed from 
the threat of administrative budget cuts. 

* There continues to be an unmet need for vocational 
programs directed toward Indians. The total number of 
programs could increase significantly if adequate funding 
and assistance were available. An increase in the number 
of programs could help in the economic development 
initiatives of Indian tribes. 

* Tribally controlled conjr.unity colleges offer a significant 
vehicle for vocational programs. Although they are funded 
for other reasons under other programs, vocational funding 
is needed under a setaside program. 

* Indian students are not adequately served in existing high 
school prorams. In order to realize the vocational 
potential of these students, funding needs to be 
stabilized at a higher level. 
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* Technical assistance and research aimed at assisting 

tribes to increase their vocational offerings is needed. 
Technical assistance is needed to disseminate informaiton 
and to help with applications. Research is needed to, 
ascertain with more detail need for and effects of 
vocational education. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of United Tribes and of the people who 
are served by that college, thank you for your time and 
consideration in hearing this testimony. Your careful review and 
considertion of our findings and recommendations is appreciated. 

If you should need further information or desire further data, 
do not hesitate to contact us. 
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FOREWORD 



Thifi document i» the result of "ccoirch conducted by an ad hoc com- 
mittee formed by concerned Indian educators to examine the status of 



raiding this report. 

• Those who ere interested in the background, item by item analysis, 

*nrf * 4ii><viifli«o • / finding 3h*u)4 read the entire t*eeert 

Thosn who wish to come immediately to the meanings of the report 
need read only the discussion section 



Tn/4i»n unr*HAn*1 mrfiire+lnn. Th» r«t*rter h t h*«ically r«*o options in 
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INTRODUCTION 



* In March of '388, conce ned individuals in Indian vocational ed- 
ucation formed an ad hoc committee to study tha status of Indian 
vocational education nationally. The group hald a series of meetings 
over a year's time at both United Tribes Technical College (UTTC) in 
Bismarck, North Dakota, and at Crown Point Institute of Technology 
<CIT) in Crown Point, New Nexico. These two institutions are the 
nation's only tribal ly-control led postsecondary vocational 
institutions. Representatives of Tribes, econo* is' tribal college 
presidents, representatives of national Indian advocacy organizations 
such as The American Indian Higher Education Consortium, The National 
Indian Education Association and the National Indian School Board 
Association attended these meetinqs along with a broad r-nge of Indian 
educators. The committee did not restrict participation so that the 
r&nge of input would be as representative nationally as possible. 

The need for these conferences became apparent when it became 
clear that the demand tor vocational training by Indian entities was 
seen to be growing while the capacity of tribes and tribal 
institutions was not growing commensurately. UTTC and CIT and fluny of 
the nation's 21 tribal colleges have waiting lists of applicants seek- 
ing /ut*tiun*l training. Tribal planners and economists seem to be 
looking more and more to tribal vocational education programs to pro- 
vice manpower to their economic development plans. The trib»£ 
involved are increasingly aware that vocational education must play a 
significant role in developing a self -sufficient economic infra- 

• rrHrruro.. Th» «<«nHArt«Aii« pvsNhlwm f\f M oh r«ta« *f unemployment on 

reservations convinced the framers of the ad hoc committee that such 
an effort was needed. 

As discussion advanced it became clear that* 

* In some instances employment opportunities existed but tribal 
citizens lacked the specialised skills needed to take ad- 
vantage of them 
* Tribal populations «nd welfare rolls were growing 

But educators did not know the extent of these problem* nationally. 
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Objective* of these conferences included finding out what the 
extent was and to determine method* through which tribal vocational 
education option, could b . mad. avtilable. it biCMi apparent „ th. 
conferences progressed that a study to determine some of thm pakra - 
**t.r. would be very useful. This document is the report of that 



Study 

METH2DOLO0Y 



Members of the ttf h?c committee developed an instrument which, in 
* straightforward manner, .oMght to find out <*> characteristics cf 
th. tribes which responded, (b) the experience of these tribes in ob- 
taining funding for vocational education and <c> some perceptions of 
the responding tribes about selected aspects of vocational education. 
This instrument is attached as Appendix A. 

Two hundred eighty tribes were asked to participate in the survey. 
Due to personnel and resource shortages and due to the staff of the 
•tudy itself being volunteer with many other demands on their time, 
only seventy nine tribes responded. Ot the seventy nine respondents, 
two were eliminated because of duplication, three w>re eliminated 
because the population they represented was co great as to skew the 
statistic* Jeveloped and seven were not usable. On many of the other 
for«s, one or more items wero not checked so the numbers responding to 
any on* item vary considerably throughout the study. 

OTTC, CIT and Oglala Lakota CoPege in Kyle, South Dakota, con- 
ducted the study during the eleven month period from April, 1388 to 
March, 1989. The nation was divided into a Northern •-d Southern tier 
with CIT collecting data from the Southern T*er. UTTC and Oglala 
Lakota College conducted the survey in the Northern Tier. An earlier 
analysis provided separate results for the two tiers. This study com- 
bines the data to provide a national picture. 
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FINDINGS 



Characte rlmticm of Poinding T-lb.* 



Sixty five tribes reported their sizes. The table below sum- 
marizes this population information. 



Three respondent** - Nav«jo, Minnesota Chippawa, and Oklahoma Choctaw 
were held out of this Analysis because it was feared that their great 
size wOul<J »k«w rw*ult»* Thar N«iv*jo pupul*ti<yn rwport w«» 181 f 731 
whxle that the Minnesota Chippewa was estimated at 25,000, The 
Choctaw of Oklahoma reported 26,884 members. 

The survey instrument asked the tribes to estimate their unemploy- 
ment r**»*. Th» louas t !*»*• rmp&r tmd u«« 73£ j th* hi0h»«t, «OX . Th* 
median rate was 45X. The distribution was bi-modal with the largest 
nuftjer of tribes reporting either 50Z 25X. There were 62 valid 
responses from the 68 analyzed* The three larger entities indicated 
rates that ranged from 3C2 to *0X. The data from these tnreo indicate 
that the r/ te is about the same the larger sample. 

Another characteristic that was thought to be of interest had to 
do with the education of members. Tribes were asked to estimate their 
dropout rates both on- and of f -reservation* The median on -reserve ion 
dropout rate for thQ 47, tribes wMch responded to this item was 27. SX. 
Only 29 tribes reported an of f -reservation rate. The median for this 



TABLE 1 



Sixes of Responding Tribes (Grouped Data) 
Population Number 



Under 500 

501 - 1500 
1501 - 25*>0 
2501 - 3500 
3501 - 4500 
4501 - 5500 
5501 - 6500 
6501 - 7500 
750 1 - 8500 
6501 - 9500 



16 
12 
Ik 
5 
1 
4 
4 
1 
3 
0 
6 



Over 9500 
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item w.tf A number of the respondents indicated that the dropout 

rate wee only an estimate with little data to support it. The three 
larger entities reported attrition rates ranging from 3 to 40*. The 
range reported by the larger sample was from OX to 93%. The off- 
reservation rate for the three large groups ranged from i3X to SOX 
while the range from the larger sample was OX to SOX. 

The ftq- hoc , committee was interested in determining what the edu- 
cational level of the reservations served was. Accordingly, a 
question asking for an mstlmate of "average educational level- was 
included in the survey. TabU 2 proves the results of that question 
for the 54 tribes which responded. 

TABLE 2 

Reported Average Grade Level (N*54) 
Level Number Percent 

7 2 3.7 

S 12 22.2 

10 12 22.2 

11 3 16.7 

12 11 20.4 
12+ 2 3.7 

The three larger entities ranged from 6th to nth grade. 



Wher ae(<e* h*w many etud»n+c were <u»»»»on%ly a%4ondln0 non-tribal 

postsecondary institutions, 55 tribes reported. The median number 
reported was ii. An interesting result of this item was that the 
modal respome was 0 which means that the largest number of tribes 
reported that no students attended such institutions. Naturally, the 
three larger tribes had larger numbers ranging up to an estimate of 
10,000 students. 



Tab'.e 3 presents the results of a question concerning the numbers 
of students who completed various levels of education. This data 
should be taken with a great deal of caution because of an apparent 
confusion over whether the question rr.**nt to determine the number of 
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graduates in a given year or the number overall. Two categories * 
completers ci vocationat programs and completers of certificate 
programs - were combined for this analysis and both are represented by 
VoTech completers. The average number of responses was 43. 

TABLE 2 

Median Numbers Completing Various Programs 

Program Number 

Two-Year 3 

VoTech 5 

Bachelors S 

Masters 1 



FUNDING EXPERIENCE 
Each responding tribe was asked to report its funding experience 

with a number of federally-sponsored programs. Respondents were asked 
to provide info mation about their experience with the following pro- 
grams: 

1. USDE Carl Perkins Set-Aside 

2. USDE Carl Perkins - State 

3. USDE Title IV, Part C 

4. USDE Bilingual Vocational Education 

5. USDZ/BZA Employment Assistance AVT 
£• USDOL JTPA - Federal 

1. USDOL JTPA - State 

Table 4 summarizes the reportad experience with funding under these 
programs. 



TABLE 4 

Reported Experience with Funding Sources 





Never 


Applied, 


Applied, 




Number 




Applied 


Rejected 


Funded 


Pending 


Responding 


SET -ASIDE 


41 


e 


10 


2 


61 


STATE 


50 


2 


6 


0 


36 


TITLE XV,C 


38 


12 


11 


0 


61 


BILINGUAL 


46 


6 


4 


0 


36 


AVT 


23 


3 


34 


0 


60 


JTP^/FED 






31 


0 


56 


JTPA/STATE 


35 


3 


■9 


0 


47 
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Fifty *pur of the 65 responding tribe* said that their tribe had 
en overall economic development plan. Vocational Education was 
included in that plan by 71X. 

Only 44% of the responding tribe* (29 of 65? said that they were 
aware of their state's vocational plan. A total of 6 said that tie 
plan put forth by the state represented them. 

Finally, and perhaps most compel lingly, when asked the simple 
question r "Do you need /ocational education for your people?", an 
overwhelming 61 of 64 (95%) responded, "Yes, we do*" 



This study is limited in its applicability by the fact that it was 
conducted "on a shoestring" and, as all such studies do, it suffers 
methodological problems. Specifically, this study has a relatively 
small return (25X of those being asked). Further, the conditions of 
administration of the instrument were not standardized because of the 
volunteer nature of the data collectors* 

Be that as it may, the study still provides some important 
indications of directions that tribes lean with regard to vocational 
education. Thus, the discussion that follows has a certain validity 
if taken «.s indicators of direction and not as absolutes. 

First, the data collected appear to corroborate many old 
statistics: unemployment and school attrition is highj educational 
attainment is low. And completion of programs in non-tribal institu- 
tions it still very low. The implication of this last finding when 
contrasted with completion rates of 70-90X ,\n such Indian institutions 
as UTTC «nd CXT must be that such institutions have a high probabil- 
ity of return on federal dollars invested* 

A cecrnd point of major importance in this study is that many 
tribes eit k tor do not apply for funding or apply and are unsuccessful* 
Only 162 of responding tnbov said that they had applisd for and 
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-'•iv.d Ending „ e „ th . s , t . Mld( , m6neyo Th# ^ 

,,<pe,ri, : c,d * «««•»• wit h , b u ,. 4u of Inaian AtYalrs AV ; 

«w only a success r et.. Only 10* of * h . ,.. ponaents uere ,„ e _ 
C.f«l in Carl Perkins 8 t.t. programs. wh#n 4 , k , d for ^ of 
r.ajon. for not b.ing .««„.,„, th.y indicated that in M x of th. 
.w.r.r-. of th. „.t„r. of th. v.. . problem. T . £h . 

rrr r 8,1 of th * ^» n.. d .d . quiPm .„t ... 

in unding .,.o l..d to .n indication that many tribe. „. in 
portions in which th.y , eB d money <for TA, f.ciliU... . quipn . nt > in 
! °^ •««•••'«» *t gating funding. This situation „ . 

mo»t difficult on. and n..ds attention. 



th. ov 



The,, finding, are particularly significant wh.n taken in Udht of 
overwhelming statement of need by tribal respondents. Tribes need 

zt.z: 1 • d :r ion - Th,y ^ * £h 

Hn.Uy, the face that an juUific committee conducted this study 
under less than ideal circumstance, with attendant problem, in inter- 
pr.ting th. results of the study indicate. , „, d ior further( ^ 
systematic study of th. whole area of Indian vocational education. 
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XSPCT SURVEY fQR REAUTHORIZATION OF THE CARL PERKINS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION kCy 

INSTRUCTIONS: The purpose of this survey it to quantitatively document 
for Congress the need for increased appropriations end incraased 
participation *a other parts of the Act for Indian. 

1. Please complete the sections of the survty for which you have 
information whethar or not tha Tribe presently has vocational offerings. 

2. if you do not hava data to complete «Xl questions, please completa 
those sactions for which you have information and return. 

TRIBEt PHONE: 

AODRJESS t 

CONTACT PERSON : 



1. Current total tribal enrollment? 

2. Estimated Unemployment rate: 

3. High School drop out rate: 
4* Average educational level: 

5. Number of tribal members attending of Preservation (not triballv 
controlled) Colleges? 

6. Number of tribal members completing off-reservation (not tribally 
controlled) Higher education, including: 



ASSOC. 



2 YEAR 



VOC/TECH: 



CERTITICATE: 



£ \CKELORS : 



WE DC SOT FUND GRADUATE STUDENTS . 



7$ 
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7. Number of tribal peculation under 16 years of age. 

8. Number of tribel populetion between 16-35 yeers of age. 

9. Have you ever applied for any of the following funding sources? 

NEVER APPLIED BUT APPLIED NUMBER 
SOURCE APPLIED REJECTED FUNDED OP TRIBAL year 
. AM OUNT MEMBERS SERVED 



USDE State carl Perkins Act: 

USDE Title IV, Part C Adult Education: 

USDE Bilingual Vocational Education 

USDE BIA Enployaent Assistance AVT: 

USDOL/JTPA - Federal: 

USDOL/JTPA - State: 

Other: (Specify) 

If none Specify here 

v^Jfj^Jl^V 0 ?* ? 0t apply for fuadin * sources with which to offer 
vocational/technical education programs, please state reason. 

a. No knowledge of program 

b. No technical assistance: 

c. No access to information: 

d. No administering infrastructure: 

e. No facilities: 

f. No training equipment: 

g. Other: 

11. If the tribe does offer vocational/ technical training, does this 
service have impaction social problem, such as alcohol or drug abu.l? 



12. Please explain response to #11: 



80 
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Sisseton-Wahpeion Sioux Tribe 

Lake Traverse Reservation 

P.O. Box 509 
Agency Village, South Dakota 57262 
Phone (605) 690-3911 

TRIBAL COUNCIL RESOLUTION NO. SWST-89-077 



WHEREAS, The Slsseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe of the Lake Traverse 

Reservation Is organized under a Constitution and ay-lavs 
adopted by the members of the Tribe on August 1-2, 1966; 
approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on August 25, 
1966; and, 

WHEREAS, Article VII, Section 1, of the Constitution authorizes the 
Tribal Council to: (a) represent the Tribe In all * 
negotiations with Federal, State, and local governments; (g) 
to take any action by ordinance, resolution or otherwise 
which are reasonably necessary, through committees, boards, 
agents, or otherwise, to carry into effect the foregoing 
purposes; and (h) to promote public health, education, 
charity, and other services as may contribute to the social 
advancement of the members of the Slsseton-Wahpeton Sioux 
Tribe; and, 

WHEREAS, The Slsseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe Is a member of the United 
Tribes Technical College, represented through it's Tribal 
Chairman and Tribal Secretary; and, 

WHEREAS, The United Tribes Technical College was founded In 1969 and 
has served-reservatlon based populations for some twenty 
years In vocational technical education, particularly 
American Indian families and Individuals from as many as 39 
different tribes and 15 different states; and, 
/ 

WHEREAS, The United Tribes Technical College Is a proven program and 
postsecondary vocational education Institution, dedicated to 
economic, social and cultural self-sufficiency of tribal 
populations served on a 105 acre campus; and, 

VHEREAS, The United Tribes Technical College is accredited at the 
technical certificate and two year degree levels and also 
accredited at the preschool and elementary school levels for 
It's Theodore Jamerson Elementary School, and, 
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'/ribal Council Resolution No. 
September 6th, 1989 



SWST-89-077 



Page 2 



WHEREAS, 



United Tribes has a demonstrated record of providing and 
developing vocational education opportunities for Tribes and 
American Indian populations throughout the United States; 
and, 



rfHEREAS, united Tribes was the key organization to have fostered, 
requested and assisted the U.S. Congress in enabling tne 
Native American and Hawaiian Vocational Education Set Aside" 
in 1977, 1981, and 1984; and, 

WHEREAS, The aforementioned set aside is a program administered by the 
U.S. Department of Education under the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act; and, 

WHEREAS, There is a demonstrated "unmet need" and lack of "specific 

prioritization" for tribal governments, tribal organizations, 
BIA funded schools, tribal colleges and for such vocational 
institutions as United Tribes Technical College and 
Crownpoint Institute of Technology, and a need for 
Indian/Tribal vocational education research; and, 

WHEREAS, The annual resources for these unmet needs and priorities is 
insufficient at 1.5\. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, The Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe does 
herein endorse, support and urge the U.S. Congress to enable 
H.R. 1265 and it's companion Bill S. 496 as a measure to 
more equitably meet the needs of federally recognized tribes, 
their respective populations and entities to improve economic 
self-sufficiency; and, 

FURTHER, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Tribe does hereby support the 
provisions for a set aside at not less than 3% and the 
designated priorities contained in H.R. 1265 and S. 496; and, 

FINALLY, BE IT RESOLVE, That th e aufhnr Izatlons and amendments to an« 
newly author =ed legislation of the G-rl Perkins Vocational * 
Education A<- . include such priorities and the specific 
support ind .ated for united Tribes Technical Colleqe and 
Crownpoint *. 3titute of Technology. 
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Tribal Council Resolution No. SWST-89-077 Page 3 

September 6th, 1989 



we, the undersigned duly elected Chairman and Secretary of the 
Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Triba 1 Council* do hereby certify that the above 
resolution vas duly adopted * the Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribal 
Council, which is composed of 18 members, of whom 18 constitute,, a 
quorum, vere present at a Tribal Council meeting, duly noticed, called, 
convened, and held at TiWakan Tio Tipi, Agency Village, South u»xota, 
on September Gth j. 1989, by a vote of 16 for, . opposed, 
_ abstained, 1 abse ' from vote, 1 not voting, ar k «i 'hat said 
.solution has not been winded or amended in any way. 



Dated this 6th day of September 1»* 



AT TEC T: 



RUSSELL HAWKINS M r CKAF r . I • SELVAGE 

^ribal Chairman Tribal Secretary 

Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Trifct Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe 
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RESOLUTION 



No. 1^1 .en 

WHEREAS, the Standing Roc* S*oux Tn&e is an unincorporated Tribe tf Indians 
having accepteu th_ Inoian Reorganization Act or June 18, 1934, and xhe 
recognized governing body of tne TrIU is known as the Standing Rock Sioux 
TriDai council; and 

WHEREAS, the Stanolng Rock Sioux Tribal Council, pursuit to the Constitution of 

ftiS! 9 !!^? " 1th f edep * 1 » State « ocal governments and others on behalf of the'' 
Tribe and to promote and protect the health, education and general welfare of 
tne members of the Tribe; and 

!fSfKii t !l e i? taBd !!9J! clc Sioux Tr1be 1s a member o f ^e Un1ted Tribes 
ISlSl2lf C 2 11ege ( ? TT f ) re P resentf i through its Tribal Chairman and a Tribal 
Government Representative; and 

^ c E ^;,!l! e u Un1 i ed Tr l be , s Te^" 1 College was founded In 1969 and has served 
LwIm^ ba w d ?°P ulat1ons f°r some twenty (20) years in vocational technical 
education, particularly African Indian families and Individuals from as many as 
39 different tribes and 15 different states? *id 

WHEREAS, the United Tribes Technical College 1s a proven program and 
post-secondary vocational education Institution, dedicated to economic, social 
and cultural self-sufficiency of tMbal populations served on Its 105 acre 
campus; and ;.. „ 

WHEREAS, the United Tribes Technical College Is accredited 'at the technical 
certificate and two year degree levels and also accredited-at the preschool and 
elementary school levels for its Theodore Ja^rson Elementary School; and 

WHEREAS, United Tribes has a demonstrated "record of providing and developing 
vocational education opportunities for'Tribes and American Indian populations 
throughout the United States; and • - ■nun* 

WHEREAS, United Tribes was the key "organization to have fostered, requested and 
assisted the U.S. Congress in enabling the -Native American and HawaMan 
Vocational Education Set Aside" 1n 1977, 1981 and 1984; and 

WHEREAS, the aforementioned set aside 1s a program administered by the u S 
Department of Education under tne Carl 0. Perkins Vocational Education AcY 
and 1 

WHEREAS, there 1s a demonstrated "unmet need" and lack of "specific 
prioritization" for tribal governmeits, tribal organizations, B'A funded 
schools, tribal colleges and for such vocational Institutions a> United Tribes 
Technical College and Crownpoint Institute of Technology, and a need for 
lr\L an/Tribal vocational education research; and 

WHEREAS, the annual resources for tnese unmet neer- and priorities is 
insufficient at 1.5%; now 

T ltRtK0RE BE IT RESOLVED, tnat the Tnoe does herein endorse, support and urgo 
the U.S. Congress to enable H.R. 1265 and its companion bill S. 496 a a measure 
to more equitably meet the needs of federally recognized tribes, their 
respective populations and entities to -.prove economic self-suff iuency; c * 
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Page Two 

Resolution .io. 171-89 



BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED , that the Tribe does hereby support the provisions for a^ 
set aside at not less than 3X and the designated priorities contained *1n H.R. - 
1265 and S. 496; and " 'g-* 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED, that the authorizations and amendments to uny newly 
authorized legislation of the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act Include such 
priorities and the specific support Indicated for United Tribes Technical 
College and Crownpolnt Institute of Technology. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Chairman rc«j Secretary of the Tribal Council be 
authorized and Instructed to sign this resolution^for and on behalf of the - 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe. 

. CERTIFICATION 

We, the undersigned Chairman an~ Secretary of the Standing Rock Sioux Tribal 
Council, hereby certify that .the Tribal Council 1s composed of 17 members of 
whom 16 > constituting a quorum, were present at a meeting thereof duly and 
regularly called, noticed, convened and held on thi 24th flay of • 

A ugust 1989, and that the foregoing resolution was -duly adopted by the 

affirmative vote of 13 members, with 0 opposing and |1th 3 not 

voting. The Chairman's vote 1s not required except in* case' of i tie. 



Dated this 24th day of AuRust 



1989. 



ATTEST: 




^ywoundV, Sectary "jf 




Perry 

Standing Rock Sioux Tribal Council 



Charles W, Murphy 
Standing Rock S1f 
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RESOUirittf riUMEER 3933-03-89 OF THE L .7 ELECTED AND CERTIFIED 

c-c^i^ft ro: *; :? the turtle movntaik :.*nd of chippeva Indians 

VHEREAS. the Turtle Mountain Send of Chippewa Indians, hereinafter referred to as 
(he Tribe an unincorporated Band of Indians acting under a revised 
Constitution and By-Laws approved by the Secretary of the Interior on June 
16, 1939, and amendment thereto approved April 26, 1962, and April 
03,1975, and 

VHEREAS, Article IX (a) Section 1 of the Turtle tf ' untain Constitution and By-law 
empowers the Tribal Council vi& the aunonty to represent the Band and 
»-> n^otiate -yith the Federal, State and Local government and "with private 
persons, and 

VHEREAS, the Turtle Mountain Chippera Tribe is a member of the United Tribes 
Technical Collets, represented through it's Tribal Chairman and a Tribal 
Government Representative; and 

VHEREAS, the United Tribes Technical College vas founded in 1969 and has served 
reservation based populations for some tven*y years in vocauonal 
technical education, particularly American Indian families and individuals 
from as many ar39 different tribes and 15 different states; and 

VHEREAS, the United Tribes Technical College is a proven program and postsecondary 
vocational education insutution, dedica'ed to economic, social and cultural 
self-sufficiency of tribal populations served on it's 105 acre campus; and 

VHEREAS, the United Ti ibes Technical College is accredited at the technical ceruficate 
and rro year degree levels and also accredited at the preschool and 
elementary school levels for it's Theodore Jamerson Elementary School, and 

VHEREAS, United Tribes has a demonstrated record of providing and developing 
vocational education opportunities for Tribes and American Indian 
populations throughout the T Jni**d States, and 

VHEREAS, United Trire: T?r 'he key organise: :n to have fostered, requested and 
assisted the US Cong/ess in enatlmsr the "Native American and Hawaiian 
Vocational Eolation Set Aside" in 1977 1981 and 1934; and 

VHEREAS, the aforementioned ret aside is a program administered by the US 
Department of Zcucanon under the Carl'D Perkins Vocational Education 
Act, end 

VHEREAS, there :r a demonstrated "unmet n^ed" and lack of "specific prioritization" 
for tribal governments, tribal organizations,, BIA funded schools, tribal 
college? and for sue 1 ' vocational institutions as United Tribes Technical 
College and Cro^i nt Institute of Technology, and a need for 
Indian/Tribal 4 ocational education research, and 

VHEREAS, the annual resources for these unmet *> ee< k priorities is insufficient at 
1 5%; nov 



THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Tnt e doe: 
U S Congress to enable H.R. 1265 and 
to more equitably meet the needs 
respective populations and entries ■ 
and 



.erem endorse, support and urge the 
• companion Bill ?. «i96 as a measure 
federally recognized tribes, ' 
improve economic self-sufficiency,. 
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Resolution Mumber 3933-03-89 
Page 2 

BE It fOKKB ;^^«tetttei„be<tohe«by nW or. the proton, for a set 
mfsiSkmt designated priontes contained m H .R 1265 



amh 0 r^°,^ E ?,! hat *t aUth0mali0PS ^d amendments to any nevly 
S ™t & £ ' he Vocational Education Ac, include 

M«,2l B l ,be :peclllc su PP° n for United Tribes 

Technical College and Cn.vnpcint Institute of Technology 

CEEViriCATIOH 

i't^ffS^tSXisss^^ Tur,le M r; wn w of chi »™ 




CJolezn Feltier, Tribal Secretary 
CONCURRED- 

TwlaMartin-Kelcahbah. Tribal Chairperson 
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TESTIMONY 
OF 

AMERICAN INDIAN HIGHER EDUCATION CONSORTIUM 
ON 

REAOTHQRIZATICN OP THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 
BEFORE THE 

SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
PRESENTED BY 
MR, GERALD MONEITE, PRESIDENT 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1989 



TURTLE MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
P.O. BOX 340 
BELOOUKT, NORTH DAKOTA 58316 
(701-477-5605) 
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Mr. Chairman: I wuild like to thank you for this opportunity to 
testify before you on S. 496. My name is Gerald Monet tx . I am 
President of Turtle Mountain Community Colleger a member of AIHEC. I 
am nere today to present to yxt the position of all American Indian 
Higher Education Consortium institutions* 

As a member of the Ad Hoc Committee on National Indian Vocational 
Education I have been involved in the many meetings over the past 18 
months on the needs or Indian vocational education. These meetings 
have led to our endorsement of S. 496 as the comprehensive legislative 
vehicle through which these needs for Indian people will be met. 

The American Indian Higher Education Consortium is comprised of 
the nation's 26 postsecondary institutions serving Indian people. 

AIHEC thanks this Committee for this opportunity to formally 
present our views on S. 496 , amendments to the Carl D. Perkins 
Reauthorization of 1989. 

AIHEC fully endorses S. 496 in its present form and urges its 
immediate adoption by the Senate with all its provisions maintained in 
the Conference. 

Two AIHEC members. United Tribes Technical College and Crownpoint 
Institute of Technology r are without statutory protection. Al though 
in spirit these institutions fit within the Congressional intent of 
the "tibally Controlled Colleges Act r they do not cjialify due to the 
technicality of only one Institution per Tribe. We endorse full 
operational stability to all tribally controlled postsecondary 
institutions, including the nations only two accredited tribally 
controlled vocational/technical institutions. 

The majority of the AIHEC institutions are the colleges. These 
institutions are firmly established and have a proven record of 
success that is well known to this Committee. 



Most Indian tribe i are developing economic development plans to 
consider ways and means of orderly industrialization. Appropriate 
training is the key to the success of these efforts. This requires 
vocational education opportunities designee i ^ relation to anticipated 
manpower needs. These opportunities must be ilexible enough to 
respond to the changing and/or rapidly developing employment 
opportunities. 



Indian postsecondary institutions are a mechanise available to 
begin meeting these needs. We are showing success in what we do, we 
work with the tribal members. If given the opportunity the Indian 
postsecondary institutions will provide the manpower training needed 
to strengthen tribal economic development. 
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One colleges offer courses and programs that are relevant to the 
communities and reservations they serve. They are at the heart of 
providing the skilled personpower for jobs that will comprise tribal 
economic endeavors. Most colleges also offer individual 
entrepreneurial training for T ndian individuals who want to conduct 
their own small businesses on, or off, the reservation. 

Vocational Education is a critical component of tribal college 
offerings as all postsecondary education ultimately results in 
vocational placement and/or enhancement. By definition vocational 
education is not restrictive. Despite the important role of the 
tribal colleges in this arena they have experienced a lack of 
stability in the grant allocations under both the states 
administration and the U.S. Department -f Education 1 and 1/4% Indian 
set-aside. While the prjgrams funded under t-Jiese sources are highly 
successful and deeply appreciated, by their very nature they are 
intended to be supplemental and not intended to be the source of baoe 
funding for our institutions. 

' The highly discretionary nature of the administering processes of 
both these vehicles leaves the colleges never knowing if they will 
receive any funding, and if they do, amounts cannot be anticipated. 



Ohis is partially the result of the U.S. Department of interior 
Bureau of Indian Affairs refusal to meet the lTiTrnJ Si 
past decade since 1978 tW has res^t* I in a^2 
national Indian vocational fe nation of some $60 Million, 

onlv W*?^ Mch are funded the USD* s-t-asid* 

the current Indian set-aside is highly inadecmate in hrn-h 
ot funding and its discretion^ nature! £ S« do £t 

has .sSiTss saasr ^^na-a - «* 

S^SSSfZ^ **** ™ ia * ^ec^Lt 

Currently although the states count their Indian citizens for 

Pirposes of their state allocations, this money doeswt effectived 
EJfKf to Indian people i„ tribal colleges/the^ ff6ctively 

JSSf r Sr th do h anv ,: ^H h r ? he8t T£*°* ^ & ^education of 
fZ. ?T^„" Nor ^ do any statistics evidence that Indian students are 

fnst^utW 1 * 1 enr0lHn9 ln off - rese ^tion nainstream ^ttonll 
same S^/SS**?* £ °l triba } college "*ati°nal education for the 

t^r^^ss^sr^ colle9es * univer8itie8 * 
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Further, nearly ail Indian vocational students are disadvantaged 
as defined in the current statute, a priority, and are still severely 
under served. 

In 1984, this problem had been ongoing for several years and it 
was brought to the attention of the Congress during the last Carl 
Perkins reauthorization. Congress provided language to clarify to the 
States th .z the Indian set-aside did not preclude their serving state 
Indians. Yet, in the 5 years that have since elapsed little progress 
has been made. The ast decades' record of states service should 
establish without dout that this reauthorization must include firm 
guarantees that tribal institutions will participate fully in monies 
provided under the Carl D. Perkins Act. S 496 ensures that this will 
happen. 

Over the past eighteen months we participated in an ad hoc effort 
to assess national Indian vocational needs. An analyses of responses 
of the 79 Tribes participating has led us to conclude that the 
unemployment rate on reservations, tribal efforts toward developing 
healthy comprehensive economic infrastructures, economic disadvantage, 
and the large populations of Indian youth are in vast negative 
disproportion to those conditions for non-Indian America (these 
detailed findings are submitted for the record) . Accordingly, an 
ensured increase in the reauthorization is warranted. Hie amounts 
proposed in S 496 would enable further participation of tribes and 
Indian secondary students, whose prior participation has been severely 
limited and often excluded. 



We urge this Committee to adopt S 496, and to d d all in its power 
to advocate expedient enactment into law. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express to you our concerns. 
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INDIAN AND NATIVE HAWAIIAN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
(1988-89 N&eds Analysis) 

HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

Tbt national Vocational Program" w <Wopad In 1978 tod toabUd by tbt V S Congrtu is 1977, during retuthoriueoa of tbt Vocation*] 
Eductoon Art o* 1983. In 1984 Htwtliaa N'tdv« ww torlndtd during ittutborlnttoa o# what becamt tht Cwl FVttoa Vocational Educttxxj Act It u 
tht ladiaa tad Htwatlta XUt*i program*, TIttt It Put A, Jtetian 103 of T.L, 89*5)4. 

Tbt fam atttontl la&ta progrtn wm Jt/ftly fanarated M • mult of iponjonbip by form* Congmtnun Albert Qui. (R . Mtanwouj cod MlcW 
S**n (0 . I..*) Thai tripartita Uou» affort culmliuted to IQT7 w«h an Initial IrxUta ^ at OM ptrctot Amoaf other rtjp^aeru <t raoiurod ^ { 
AtJBamu of Iflditn AJhii euicb fundi by • cwawneurttt wwurt, tad authorited tht Secretary of Education to admuuitei the program to India* 

TV Indian prognme wtrt 6nt authorlied ntdonalh/ (tad tabttx^miiy roeutbortotd) beca»* U unM nocdi. but aoro ipedftc J)> indudad 

I. ^ ^a tt to li l inffajdatafriaoog^ 
Native C ~ iiJ — 



2. the federal treat ro yw e ftfttt y to Indian Educetton, mort recentiy cltJtfhd tn Sortieo 5803 of / \. 100-297, 

i Wrtorfctfyftderallyrton^^ 

lug pr c h lft for trfbel govereintatxj ^ 

4. Itafc ef mm by tterYtfeo^aatd Indian m^dooi to vocttiucal »d«Atioo profiwdu. to wob f»ctor« u feopaphic and eoonortic uoUboo. 
or Udt of fluhtft _Jy tad twununity baroh . rofninet 

^Ji? °* *"? kml ***°" fw> ft y«* tduiti trpedalh/ m it relate to tht immtuy voetOoctl thllt for tribal 



• th* am* of tnhinctnf tottt wuii tc tot tribal fo«?WD»nt WW, where der'-^oa oodd be mad* tn xcord »-rth ewoonuc. cultural ooncd* -«- 
tfcmte*tf>iuffk»eMytade«tf^^ 8a-63t. The Indian S^Detertr.ta*tioo and 

EdocttlctaJ AaaetMoe A*. Thai accord wcttno* andar *e carat caOooal tndian rooetiooaJ auihortxatioe. 

Iaimrw«ty(IO)Ti<btitndTribtlorfMi^^ flEcc. There ««• 78 tppbwttoeu in cwp««tiofl for the dk» 

doatrypropun BrW»prt^yatrl988thtDaf>tr^ 

total fuadtog WW of #10.4 afllku. Fnw 1977 to ^ 53* Trib* and Trtbal crfertetfer, kav, aj^d, w+^«f^ bZ^ndad O^th. «i 

» WJ crfI 0 dU C Air^b4*D W }c^r«^h^aitW> -^datadbrtiaCJ Om^Tm«, on «b}aot Utic 

?5 ^ " , *SJ f ^l*? 11 ?^* ""Tf 1 **• 7 m 11 W ^ '""^ to » ««M^*«»^Ant* W ofS.«»ttu<fr«,a« 

larvtdttotyaavvftbftn* pin ■■■> r>» of f.rttfV^ gjtdurtw. Dtoi ortglntai froan Uoitad ftttai Dtptrtreant of Edaoatto. 

of ladte A/fata (HA) faMcda^ Stat 1977 thtlaraoc'lMUuAffaln^ 

tttofdCotaTt^wa^ton^PtfWTi^ 

j^pftO^«ttd*4»,Add*^ 

Edua>Jc«,-t}a M ^t^>^t > t l ^ C o^ 

^^^^ to 

tiflad tUDbia Trfb« tnd Trtfc*! orfan^Jtttooj" *hloh apply »«ki tnt ac^tiag dkcntfcwtry prtfrttM. 

THE COMTOWKD NEED - A NEEDS ANALYSIS (1CM-1989) 

iMg^i^tht vtlM of vocMted tdo^^ 
m1«»{ii| tnt *t*Qrof IndUa vootaoaW aoXaa^o to tat Sprtng ot 1986. ^ 

■tprttiouir^ f^ tbt Cwi^^ 

*^*f ^ W >> !'" 1 f * M a a g * wtto AmoottHon, tbt Ntttoat] Wha fthool tetfdAj*ei«k».tbtA««U«»of C«traet $ob^ indvL^ 
TiffMl gOtWBMMl IM gfMlOtfi ^ 

IttatidWu^lndtd rf vij^tMtnp^ 
Cattury. t 

Wh^wajfy^btbatttkJfaptroi^.ttpw^ 

•MM* OtvtlopMM or at a wutt of grMttr ttlfa by Tribtl govttnmttt to tittbiM lootl prlotltitf Uaanaftoa. 

TW-AdHot-gniuptotad»antfof|t«J ^ttootJfttoatOot--nUthtto 
lootl Qlbtl oMtrtf, MonMBie tad eulfwtj attf-aarBcat«cy. 

Nart It wti lir^iorttat to dtttrtRiat wb^ 

p<ao«In«dtu»«ofTatX»olopa^C^^^^ Tw^ ^(trjpmrntolthi. 

I i 

?3JLH CO:?I b8. oi ^ 

I 
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TUE UNMET TUBAL NEED » VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Tim Ktil pop*Utj«i ucaruJoad Arocfh thto nviotxl w>rt<*u t*v\j 4«,000. Umr^ rior* from t kr* of m p»re»ot to t hi*h erf &fr** 
ty (It) paroaat Of tha tarjaaad Tribw. Tfct S*ik*m Jmt of Trfbai mnpd a flfty-two (JJ) paroaat un aaa l oya m t rtt*. 

Of AtTrtbwronty^taNortbwTmadSoutWnam. * thiity>ft»a (35) pimat of tat Indlaa pttdiri— inwaW tha >ta erf Thlny>fom (94) pw* 
out an. aattoutod to bo ***** tha ayw of dttoaa M aalrty**W 

Tba aaaJyli tocacaaw Out Trtbaj t«cofaJ»«ad aaad vocaaoc tbcatfoo preyim*. M*ny bihal pouyn had HtUa kao^ladpr of tha natioctJ IndUn voca- 
bona: »ck*c*boc jsrofm* uociae tha C*/! Nriaw VrotttcoaJ EJocaiJo- Act TrflxJ rrapowai win todJcaa>r of • grwtcf ht t«Ank*l aaUttoca and 
information about tha^rofrtai Wort Tribal tocitatfad tbct vocational adoeatio* had • potttfva Impact oo i> drag cad alcohol proNetn on rwcrvadow 
(•avtnty ((70)) prreaot UDo«f tha Nortban dar of Trlbw rwyad). Thay notad Mcb rwou u follow*: 

-VcMfcjoil tatotof JicvUb hmom with tha »Ulka«»iTtoc*uinK^«i»odotf th«f«rvit^. XUnyof 
our uM tribal naabtn hart foot tot* Mn for A»dm«dthowwtom^tefl^|obthiv»btMaraiU^ 
Mffefeat Tnty than rafraia frora aaoaurva akofec! tad dra| •butt.* 
Natriy al tribal laipoadaata aotad tha vatoa and latportaaoa c>* .^ariooal aducatton to toed raaarvatioo mxoonim. N'cat the fottowtef mpear 
"ladtoo Tribal throughout tha U.S. ara utfllataf thai/ mourea* tfaroufb aaooomJo davatopwwnt. ^ for loQeonJc 
dr*alopraafc i« oaeur. profit auat bt aduottod, gw way Of aaothar. A vocatiooa* adueittoo program »0J ht?pT.(bai to 
aducata fuf ©wa pa°pJ* to that w# nay bacOQM actirdy torofod tad aopfeyad to <w own Tribt'i acoootafc dawlop- 
■eat" 

toaddtttoutot«hc*ota3aa*B.naariyaOTl1b» 
vowBflnii oduootfoo to web pltm . v w wtkiltti. Uwrt i — ltd t jtooag mod to MtoaBy piovtdt —fc pwtrw. 

lo rn»^ *o "$<»^, flftynte (W) p«T«M ■( THUJ ri w ^n liaw *m ~< twin erf » <ciUi» i tdwatim fUt^" wMli dmH) «4 jhry^to («) fmotz* 
wporfj — wf wtHMbj to mch WM| pUw. 

Ai to TrJbM wh*eb h**t utited aMtoml laditt *w«Uoo*i profruot to tbwr ajeoMfW adrtmatA tbm «n ousmiou> Bamptoi and nodtk Tbo 
Mk*Mpy4 CW»Uw h«yr tl*< U vwttortd KticatKw a cm**( for dxtf trih*l toAwtri*. TiUi trtbf k*i »oi<J prtxioc* m « r«uh erf roo»Oon*i pio 
p*M^«wr*fiiW»o6*U»JtWTrib«T«ciaie«JCUWfi wtJWi 1 j bull t »»d «W baj»« »-Td utlli»»d r>cii ir^xro* to rtf«^ti lod »«pport it» vxK*Ogo*l 

TbtB^yMffiiyro^ct jMlrhlpiTi, 0< f«oba»*i >■ aod thj S*Jt Trib*. ArtaooctD hivt pJ^gyot rtt w rm^tac/rgm oioety uj orx huo- 
dfd poiMat AS b«vt prOfriau 0«d to loil wonoudc t^^pwaor, 

Th* I>vlk UJu Sioux Trtbo. Fort Tottaa. Nortb D^Jpta, kM Kl loot] tribal cob* to pttMd* tj*ida| foe 1 tt c*m « 'ij tJ- cHllic* doiki ro*;-/»c- 
turtli oovpaoy. Voasttotui aduoa^w) fuadt bava aaabtad dtif Tribo to a««bUai • pool of tralaad cnbal mcoban. T.m foal of th« Trtba k to mov« 
tat ftoy— < rlto froai *rry-ftvi (0) panaot to a (100) pmav eaptoyvatt wval. 

Ai todtoatod, howm. rvpoedaok to dw aatlawl aaafc aaatyA f^adftod mr 40 diffaraat vocattooa.' cwrapttkm wbcb «wt rwadad in Omr boot 
eaawaufm Tbait ra^ hom bodoa» aad coa^«M 
hum dtoOwfcs TrOto raadje 

" . . I )«i »r«uW *fld *ra Bafty acrwrta, cvjataan, lunai tpd buidiaa; »ainam4ac« pec^ iioa| . tlac^ri. 

tfaai *bo an worktrj at foad Job* auda peaHbto throw c^i tbafr vocaUocal adgeatloo. It a a valuable toot aad 1 »ould 

Uto to iw Tribal wbo fcava otvar bad Tootttoaal profraaoi ^* Hadad.. 
Tban k ertimm tfcat a mambm el tri>M> awdth Wva (Wvafayrt a^wa lt77 to dalfwfan w^tf^qt) yfCTHoc jyy^t r .^localkvaj, Ttaw tocblda 
prafraaai adaUnbajrad dtatody by irAal pnaM, (atara proa/tcratatto » ^ ibart Mm la oatore) aad fajtntottMai aodak AH art aoabatd durouah 
tribal ay araa mt a^taarttoatoa. 

TBt TUBAL V0CATI0.1AL EDUCATION INSTITUTIONAL MODELS 

Ai tW p oato wind a r y Wtoi tow Tdtojy aaatii rfl a d viwttoai l idaantoi a n aah aria. Tbm tw tha Oa^aaotot laaritoto at T wa a iliw (OD. Cfwi. 
poiat, S«w Mttoa, aad Oaaad THtoa TirtHiil Cilii f ji (UTTO. I toaan^ N«rth Dakota. Wh0« au^ vvy to 0>atr tpc^t^ to I«iua itudaaU. both 
rp aa l aaj l In provfdfef vwatiooal adoaattoa. Tha oidwtf, U«rtod Tribal (UTTC). wa* fouodtd by tb« North Dakota Tribal to 19M aad h* baw to c«o- 
u^wjowiarvtoitoTfatoittaauaV**^ lothara 
aam^n toJtttoboai aad tw aoeradrtod by tha Narto Caatral Aaaatotfoo of ColWf >ari Schocat. 

Ia ta» caaa of Utotod Trfbw Hi a iH wi aw pl i adi a oa t&a ovarajl dt» il apa n a t of taa ladtoa faatfly.' whik wrvto| tbaadwit edocatton aad vocadopai 
ikjb af tat todlvtoW a^ ai • waft of thb « 
daawtotvy ickaol (kVT,. HMpaOoiapky ataat'^fiftoteaaadajmk^^ 

taOTai iaadtoaaobalMtat MH iii H toaadcoafldaatorf aaahtowaar ™ J ^ -^^-Ht iirrifnThi fhHV mil initMitnal f nanaaai tu mi uuafuJlj 
ooajpito to tha world of work. 

Tata, Uattod TtttH mem sa axrtp of 173 adult atodaHi tad wraa 110 aafldraa froat Aufaat to May of aaek yaar. Etovaa dttfaraM vocattooa) pp> 
y^ir»a fto jai , atoa | wlibaaVJ t l,aakiwiata ^ 

.. ,i r . i^ i — twv t^i i ^ — ^.^^j — »..«■ *-i- T «- "Y-rt-t "'Irmiiln T'lrlHim /"ii l fit Tion iiiildi 

• otbaraatoi. A naai of U to M oVhrtat tribal hava bata aamd. 

Ta»ttoraapafiofaduftitadaa«ihtt,aadd^ TVa^ontaJttwabaniipiaaitad 
oo tka wtrttof lat It tha i^t ptfaat UmAy-or+iQy a yoaaf aMthar wttb t«o ohfldran. 

I^f ^ht ptat tta (10) yttn tat ptataBaat km lot UaStod Ttfhtt graduatot k toaia ^faty (to paroaot tad tut pmk* at Crowupotat iMOtatt of Tatasotocf 
(CTT) for lMIV CfT baa a aotMkhaaa rut of atoaty (It) f— at of Its antoaiatat. 

Bc4aatfto«oajpraridtaC ^Qucadoa aad mrriral ddMi ■ faa itthttf aad tob hatatoi, aVmi, cca»»ar wtoaadoo aad Hto wint» aiatf ooaa— . 

Utaad Triftto ataaaatyttr^ myatrprapaaM. o^»wtaloatopaptfaajaadta^yaa ra aa» oto^ pototofton 
o*m yaw aarrirVatot to otot vacariooal ww. # 

Aridr frotn d aaii r ti tad otHa—yw labt, bath * i idlaMiai ady oa jlt i tH laipli j a n far dfauaal and oa-tb»tob tralotof for k -ataahd itadaat trtdua- 
Ilea. 

At fta Qownpotot ltntom of Ttchaotoay. tha Na>«/a lancuap k utiUsad to it daavocn to to^nant ^tfUsh taadiia( ir*}**. TVt fc« lnrmnj 
«v»tioo w nawly atoaty (W) par«at aod aooowoditad hi#H>r «uooaaaW pUjen>«.i -^«- JWoat irud>* m fico th« N*% t^> ,N»«oa um! Kkool mw« 
tbt Mtat tf tbt Trtat aad thaaator papukttoe otatan oa or otar tat fttarvtttoa. Tba petontto) to aavt othtr Tribti b fraat, oooridariac aaotbar 00,000 
AsMriota lodtoat tft to Aitesat, Ntw MttJoa, Utah aad Cotoradc 

*TbtNttbtoaibdlaaVoeattoaal I t>ta Uw raapacthaly. Sat 

paap to jddtndaai. 
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CJT hai a aia a liHw Um of 111.000 Narato aaabart wtth a p .'^*km at 1*1,000 b> tht yur J, 000. 
growtnf urfar and yovaatr. 

A *tWw*>t fw UTTC yr» to U»w dtfc*^ proAic^«ppk>yTaw Uw )cvc«*>aot tB tralnim v+an, A IM7 OT p^.H-.^ ^ .™ 
fa^**«<ir^l*M»tofcaWt^fa^ 

-^J^*^^*" *** ^ 'y^ 00 ™ ^ - c*fflp«|.b««! mod* for rfrttjbatu*, Trfballyba^d populittw. Each mvc « t mom, foe 

Wb<7 art rUCCMUful PUMMHfCXMQt. 

THE TUBAL COLLEGES AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ln*ddJtto*thaTllb»lb'Co«ToCM(^^ 

W1EAU Of INDIAN ATT AIM FUNDED SICONDAXY SCHOOLS 

u^t^s^ 

NATIONAL TUBAL USEABCBI AND ASSISTANCE 

• my*km (94) pn« sod* t&a nao4 to taohafcal MMtm *«<www.|w>. 



SSJSSff^ *»^*KP«*«« Come*, not vocattoaai a&catioa hortSSwrvd J^^t^»iSSi^S «d 

SUMMARY 

tf) TWt coatkNM to ba a graafcr aaad • una* to da* . foi India* vocational aducittoo pnwami raUtfvt to 
•eoaooto d - alipi u ni at tba local Tribal tovaL Tba total Dumb* of program fund* would lacnw* 
ii«MAcftadxirtd«|«atofuadi«mtviiUbl^ 

•tint tor thm i i^ »ooaldpa«vailabia. Cr^ fot fWMoTrtWprefrw^ bT^Upcrt - «oo»- 

aaoatodby aOowt^faatoteftad fundi from Tribal or othw fadtrtl r^ur^. «fth >.h»^i . — 



CD T^wadtoaddmvooattonaladMcattonoppo^ 

^x^i»a^a^cu»^ 

■aoDM^C^hrtoVoB>Ho>t ir dD crt fc» 

wttcteat to ptovtoa adaouato % a o a tto aa] idaoadaa fa tbto poppjattoa 

-O) Tbt pari to rnn d ud/ addra* vo tUr' i o Jaj j vocnttooal aducatton opportaoftto) fa trih.^ t ootroC«d to- 
aftottoo*. U paricalar, todi aaad to ba auda avaAabto for Tribal CoOtfai and to maintain oparattoa of 
pa *wu»toj r v fi M wui adwottoa toJtJwtow web at Crawipotot Iwtituto of Todmotoc and tba Uzrftad ' • 
Trtb«Ta c ba*^ColtoB>.Tb^ 

fa* ftoaajjfcrtotoia^ Japan* ontto^tf ^ 

W TlwHw i g Mi J tofwMl adaojaatoli tb a j lll r^iab fcf npplicaKa voatdonal ■due*. 

dan prapim fpaUAataTrtwand to aooenjunodaa-'ic!^ toTj^acoa^divaloi»m*tiadvocadoftal 
•due***. Oftaadm tfah »c* oaa* to ba 4f*ad It q»etfJe tribal condftfa*. a^ttha^owoai *nd ta- 
trUnxxm* coedUooj a*y ray from ona T-iba to aootW Tail It indtortw •* r> ^ naad for t *Nadc»«l Irv 
dun Caotar For RaManh ta VooattoaafTab otoal Tratotaaj.- HktottoaPr. «ba -Mat naaanfaoMian )un* 
baao erintoi to»atd atotoi aid poMto sebooU It k «aoa«ijaaW thatladUo rrah^baoooaktoradaia 
W)- aaoat| qpullftortat of prcvWW* 

O^^ltkippaiantlhatkeaJlyctoflnadairfepaft^ 
^lodtonpoeuUt^Itl.a^tltoti^p,^ 

N.U**/ ladiao Voeatto.dEdao.tloa Naaa. Aaal^dt, 1 ^tocto^ (^orfla^ Tlaar «a" D.v« M. Clfo 
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SUMMARY REPORT) NATIONAL INDIAN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION NEEDS ANALYSIS (1988-1989) 

THE AD HOC COMMITTEE OS NATIONAL INDIAN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

to.MucAoflWtatdboe coeaaUttta for aarjomi vocattofttl function fonaad tad btftn « r»tr-k»nc wrtw of coe/mooti &tt wm ipttrhtadad by tbt 
I'tittd Trtbai T^kntaO CoTtft (UTTQ, of Btawutt, ND tadlht Crwnpotot tojtttutt of Ttchnotofy (CTT) of Crowopolat. VM. the ntHon"! wily rwo 
MbaJly^ootMiUd. poietooondaiy vOMtfeuVfedntel towtortor* Farttdpaoto tatiwW ™pr*tonUtivti of TrtbM. trooomtm. tribal ooikfp pmidtrnt, 
rtprwtotaitv* af otooaal U*« thorny orftjdsattoca. tochiHto| tbt Arotrtcan IndUO Might* IdwcatKiJ CoeaortJiua. N'toonal lodua E<hx»»oo 
Aaioctoitoo and NttiJOaHodiaa Scbooi Board Aawtotfeo. tad a brttd rtcpt of India* educator*. rartWpaooa to thto ad hoc aadatvc* wh uiMrtrictad. 
tnd 't rt tt frt d * atttoatlly rtp—^lfrt rwy d ttp»t 

Tlim-iHui Atw urtwwx tiifl >«rtii ipirmt 'hnmth fin 'f | ingd U »^i^.«. frr -. i....^*^ tw»^. 

tad tribal Iwtttuttoaj to aoe«« idaquatorojourc* *tV» which ^ it** titi* daa*4/>d. UTrC, CTT tad «uay erf tk* at doc j t*tct>son« crtbt) roUeft* hwv* 
■ytHfrff, tfcir ff nfUMm i lattont, moatiin] tnlnlt^ Tribil rlmr~- — ' too» — .tw.t~ tooiton — to tribal woKtontl p-r-~' to 
r> tNttr tfwi w it dn t jp w m pttoi fd fill Tbtf- ptolwdtM A t — ,mk i m a w— ajotftht T " >wM ol tbttogDtfJcaw roit ol v * w " tVwwl «*^.h.^ t« 
buiiJm»# irfa^i t h r • • uitolm h r"-T — kJ — k Y~ — * — — »^ — > 

far with fwiMM fat iCj<H|K ittonwloii 

FnrtbtTt U wt# btvi thJt 01 aod 80V tWM MMCmtim, tAployntat opportuntttot mM, but WW dttotM toefcad the fpttoabttd ifclBl oaetmuj to 
MOW* that job*. wMk tba trtotl poputoOoo and w«ttort roth wart abo |rowto«. It w« aot knowa to ««H tWi pro6U« cti«Ud aitloo^ fof ti* 
Tnbw. 7^ob^vto<tb^(arfwwv^WMto<fawwUn>a>»oit«otc<t>Mi pwth— . tad to d«mfr w«fao<» whewb) tribd »oewhMloduotaonop» 
p«tuattte oootd bt - tmrp^ (er tht IndUa pop«Istloa. Ai tiM coaH n otm profr«Md, u>d ptrtMpctioa to thiK locmMd. tt bwux ippvw* tb«t tht 
M«3t tor btfta voMttoMl <dw»Oon w«n tor fr*m tKu fim tntidpetad, tad to« »d boc corataw coectin«d to4t tn In^tptb tMttoul tiMit tn^>iit 
AcoJd bt Kpfartolw lwwi>Wy, 

With Uii iwtolBK iiJiuin rfiti mto' coUottotnd TWb«. 0» Crawnpolat Iwtituto of T«ewlo0 (CIT). 0|)tU Ubou ColtofXOLQ. lyto. SD, 
ud VatUd Tribv T«teto«l Cottoft (l T ,TO, eondwtod tht »k»w>wontb oMtontl Iodtoo «oo»doml •duc*ttoo aotdi truly* tnm Aprd of 16M to 
Mvcb of 1M0. 

THE NEEDS ANALYSIS 

Tbt ftrnti-* frf tht MfriVil Ind(m "^Qy?^ «Ay tyin fttdj tuJyrii wprwot Ml> trf tht mttoa'i todrrtlh-rnxpilad Indian Trftm to thtcoatfiwm 
Uitftad StoM*. bit tppradottty 45« trtbU joorotonj of ibftotol F«dmC>-.rtco(Qto«J Indton popyl»boa Tht rtfift of tbt rtpw*r>ted 

toi mBqw'i UffMt THbOt, vltbpoputolioo) froa bftvwa 10.000 tod 119.000. to tbtMOon't nullwc Tribw. 9.000 m«nUn ii th««vtr»F popultttoaof 
tht ftrtMptttag TKboj. 

Dttitotb<bufitooftMl«^ttBO<rtiklD**»Crr 
oV ltd tbt Ncrtbon portioo. omo/tor nlmooal to lb* Kortboro and Soothort ttoto ( A nop of lh# btotUowi it tttoebod m tddenduot). 

MQTHbtot^t>WtoptftkipttototWa<oditw»wro^Mt^ 
irt^fWwAtiltMwpttotodWtl^ptnW^^ Too»7»Trtboj 
mt^NH«Mlvt«lli»flt^irtteaMhhrtp^oItM>^ "" J 
Mdloj. tod mdtr Am Mft nlld. 



* bodtofi of ton* outkr twttoat) 



SooMdtMdtot wid itldidtl tf lit in till ii ooiln itrt tl noit idwr i Xtrm ~m -nlH i*rl to inif 1 fff ftr^f- }) r'Ti — ' m nn— iUmf r 

ti I MitW I k ** t~ ^kllt *ht ■■1fir At fTTTf* *7 tlfrlMftiAUl *HabtfMi>t fa» IxtUa» fatAlM Ur Stto* tlM n*ltoB*] ^■*f»f- 3) th* m^tv trf rndlaa 

tfudtots (to oot fuocoid to oon-todtto «d»ctttootl bvtftutloo*, 4) tht vwt atjodty of nttmOoo •coocntot irt not wlf> wjototoc 5) tnbA] OMmboniuffw 
im tn d^r^* tmiob blfbtf tbtt tha mttlOMl ivwiti of lodtl pfobUnu thtt carTtUW to too tmdaqutcy of tducattooil tod rmpto>-B«ot opportuUty, 6} tht 
lodita popjtdoa to youafor Out tbo aidoool ttomtotot aodoty peouUttoa Sptdflc dttofii of thtcamst ftodtafi follow. 



POPULATION 

Tfeoflttice s^iiopopuUiooWyo^OfthtiW^JS popul»tl(»of thtTrtb«iurv»%ttl, JW.I06 hrlUl rormben, or!5% of thlipopuJ»tK<u trt under 
a«i 16 Of AtittPrtyoJ Wb^tttddlttoMj I57.ftt3 trtbtlmobtn, or34% *f tbto popuUttoo, tn botwow »{• 16 tod ^S Sttrty 10* of tht lodtoa 
popultbot b uodtr tot M 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Tht upfptoynoto tttt rtapd boo> 7% to 90% . Awrtpt uwnptoyDfot ntt for tht Nottbtn bcr if 51% . tad 45% to tht Southoro ttof Tbtruife 
wm dllbtfy M^btffor tht Northtro Ot> of tbt mrvtytd Trtbw, whkh c*a pootfbl) bt ttod to tbt imaul n*tor» of «oa» toptoyntot opponuarttoi (n . 
ootwcnwdOB u4 touitoD), tod tht ortrtst tod toof wtotv ooodiOoai of kkjm of tht oorthen rtnrvtttooj. Howevtr, iwtntOoo «ptoy»^ot WvoU m 
ociy lilfhtJy btttor to tht Southoro ttor. Thtrt to t <Hnci oomUttoo borwo Trtbtg Wvtof otf^af vootttootl tduotttot oftortofi tod • tow uowptoy 

>> ToVtootodoi ftctsr of toot r*MV*tltt» tbo eootalbotot lo tht uaosplormoftt ptotor*. Whtn vootttcotl tductttoo b«i btto tvafitblt oo mm toottted 
mavotoom. it b«J pfodnead both 1) todtoo-ewotd hmQ bvrtOMptoplt (t g . ouptoton, phimbtn, t«o aMchAttoj. tppUtaof rtpttn). u «t0 to t 
•oopMtttvt ntvpriM «mptoyto| M>d feoaetttoc trM todMdotb (t. f., ftob bttobtrtw tad rtOft «un*f«}>«ot) . SptciAc dtu£k <rf tbtt* k«x<W«1 
todttvon ito oootototd Utor to tkto nport 



EDUCATION 

to vtov of u tocnttfaf youii( populww. tlx tadtoa hl«b Khool drop-out r*tt k oottdto|)y hl«b OatKtrvtttoo, ttto 4«« to tht Northtm ttof Stoto^ 
tad W* to tht Soutbtrm. Off-nMivttlot tht koown drop-ogt »tM irt 26% tnd 10% rttpteWy. Thto tottw ittttoOc aunt bt Ureptctd with tht fict thit 
tbt Tribal torn only a partial jtcturt of tht •ocul ooodtttow titocttof that/ tribal raarobm lfvtof oB-Nttrvtttoa. Tht opttontotk coabtoad dropout 
WffaftotftWK tod»% itjpttdvth;, 

Tht aw*p aducttkioal tttitoiMM for IndUOJ b ptcfe 10. Of tht i30J99 Itdtoni rvpttaottd to the mrvty, S.MI . or oot ptr oeot. currm^y oomptottd 
off-itMrvtdoa, pomtcooxtory tdootttootl toJdtudou. Of Umm. 1) 401 eonplotod two you lartttuttom. t) 1.611 ooropfttod btocahMitttM, 3) 163 ooav 
pltttd tdvAootd dtfttH. 4) 346 compJtted vootttooal tehooU, tod 3) 453 eoaptotad ctr^flottt count*. 

4 i 
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T*«f«rto«>d««Ufl«dut«nwUtof » tr* few bifdi ichooi accv — «oo rtu itefode * 1) poroaived tack of cunteuhtnt rtUvtocy b) the studeati end f) 
caJto.-tJ diffomwaj lo noo-loditn docitatttd ckjwooeni. Factor* eonoibuttof to tha krw tcfelevamtnt r»* »t tha portiecoadtiy t«v*| r*Uu priainlr to tht 
1) cufoo*l dtihnmm erptrtenced io tnnridoa from w e m tto o . to nc&IfldUa, urban to-rtrowoeeti. tad the ft cootrtad etptctetioai Imptatd upoa In- 
diu itoaaoa m to whet corwftutti ruooarjr\jj bthtvtor. wkka tra fiwjotatrr at oddi wtth tradttoaal Iftditu vthxe AggnairYe bahaytof , IndMdut] ccov 
prtittveeae, euparfVtoui (MtorleJ acqobftloo. *trboctry tod arbitrary tLtttfauae porfonaaacei not only have ItttU rtkvtnce la lodlaa culture, but art tbo 
comUnd ml* tad uaaoeeptabte b*tnv»n it may of the otort Tuba*. 

Tha tow ttf-twrfito ajtMadonel acbievveent kv«] b In ttark ooacraat to tha bifh coroptaoa rate (or mUl^itncOc-wd iartlftrtoa*. The Vmted 
Trfbee Technical Ccflu (CTTQ tod tha Owipottl larttute of Tachaofofy (CTT), the two trfbeihr-cootrolled vocational education IfljCJtxitkx*. have 
boon *) ariettaee far tartaty tad tea yun rerpactfvaiy. UTTCi tar^yaar ivertje Job pUcemaot rate h «0% CITt everafe nenttoa ratei end fob plica- 
meot rtta» have in cw aead cvtry yw, wtth thk yetj l»fl rtm tt 80 % rotoatira tad 80% Job placeman*. Indian ttudtot plecaaieej end wttotfoo ram for 
the WM'i 11 tribal oaOafM tfhewaa amr f hr h*e>ar then thair aon-lndua InttJiuOooal eouaterpar*. 

factor* coarrthatJof to the ovcrwhainuaf luooaa of tribal vgcsoootl teciafcal adu ctO ooaJ fortffodoc* aU Oow fnm tctfvittBf tha pfulcaoph) of locally 
deftaraf, educacoael aeao» and local eoetrol of tha laitflutioo*. There two tardwdooa operate rifprem lelf-inpaaad rtesdardi tad era both fairy aecradttad 
by tha North Central Aaodetlon of CaBef a j aad School*. Spodflce of tha woeo etaceeob of than tnrttotforn an coetalead Ubn la thk raport 

Tbo icaah»w »o ba draw from tht ajmyr* eduoaOa^J dm b fwt thtt IncUa* ifaidrrtti h«v< ■ tow pe^cgodtiy v^x*oo»u] adocaOouJ achirocn«nt 
W. lUthar, tha cwoduoVwb that IodUairjjdaotitfo 
rato ta otbal laaiftwleaa. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NEED 

97% of tha Tribal pankfrattof t> tho mjvay wtpraai i o— d for vocaboaal adgwttoo opportonttti for thaU tribal aatnUn. 99% of tha Norther* ttar 
raapoadaab aodr?% of tht Sautbarn ttar roapoodaoo tnoVealad that thatr Tribaa operate uaoW oamprabaajrwe aooaocnic deveiopcaoai pttas. T«% of tha 
Nofthara Hat aad 17% of the Scvthcra tier Indbcaeri that wocatlooal technca) educaOoa wtthia their ovarall ecownk oWcpcoaat plan. 

Tbatrtm»rytoof9eof vonbaaai educatkw <faDm (ip9r«rfM^ 
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tflfaoatttio Staaai. 100% of tht beta* poa«2atioa rap r era ma d to ov «u>^ k aieo tadwdad la tht Starat eovat for purpoev of thdr vootoocjj «duc«don 

The nrrmf utiym 6nda that TAbee pot borttaaac fTan thoSUtoi vooadoaal tduotdoo pUa ba>a mlUra«) tUaroadv* fuadJoc *ourci« for vocaootaJ 
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to e caapett tar. Of the m § f iuto to ttfc wrvey, t% and 11% tadteataddutthaymfvoMaadartfakC -t D, rarklw Indlaa profwa wk>cb tw« 
thaa t% of tba popoUdoc to tha wmy barareaa tat* II tad X. 

Aa lai in ■ mf of afl othtt Lxwa poteuOal lOoroai of fvwdtat (TlUe IV, JTfA. Aduh EducaOoa. HA Eapioymtot Air^Uoct AVT? rvtdtacti > fanat of 
Tribaa haded betwaaa 1% tad X% . Ktariy aQ thoM funded r«cif«a oo^ putltl aaaouoti to <Mrt the vontfoaa] educttfoa oeed. 

lUajoea f^vaa for that law terv««ta|i of fuaded propajw factoda 1) lack of adasfafaaarUtt iairaftroctura, J) laUt of loitrnaf erparbje and Mchaical 
■ ■a naa ei >n prtparaajon of tht foadtef lacDcttitt, 3) Uch of edao^ale toftrraadoo abott the prcurunt. •() Uoh of ftdlitiot. »Uckof trifaJatoqulpmaat 
tad fl) the artreaoe OMapatMeaj far »ary ttaUtod areflabie twerd*. 



VOCATIONAL FT,: CATION IMPACT ON SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

09% ef the TrtWtodJcetod that vortttoaai^ 
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chaa«ai of leaMetomottva behavfoo aad ittaaaptt to eaaaaa nality. 
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THE FLAGSHIP INDIAN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 

Ae rtf eraflt tU oarMerlat tafriapc e^tberaaw 
e ra tbaq gWyPOPrT INSTITUTE Of TtCHNOLOCT (CTT). laoaarf taCrownpeiat, New Marfoo tad UNtTCD TTUICS TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
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itArtfoa^ Vy only eaa TilK tha Naite 

beats tha aatirt lattaaal ladfaa jeeoletfo*. Cu w* f »a Mlj , CTT prUaarOy eervat Navefa, hat deaa oataaioaaQy aaroO ItdUn froaa ei far ewty ei 
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g^Aajdda^al Cafl i f a B aadlSate wtihHihad raoordi of outrttadlae; ajcoa—. 
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fa^edaetod 1 ,0K aVfllad avraaaa ite M 

are tea payari aad hava fa p rg»ad the qoaJrty of Me Kt theeaaaNea tai their dapaadaat faraflka far oht mt of their Hvw. 

Tht uoBaaad baaahUrty of bate pperaltoal roadtoc for thtee lartltpttoai bai plarad thatr rofam to Jooptrdy, fWthcr cm rafroa Tribal foodtai for 
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Cwarntaat \m t atiuiory a>aadato frea tha Ccryaat to pro»<dt edacadoa for ladUaj thnurh bKSUiy<»otralfod bt^^oo*. Thli Coofrw(o:•Jr«4a- 
4 y aat for t& e±a IwitAt •duoedoaai Uaritatkioi !roa klndeiitrtoa thKnajh oo&Uaa oaly thaa two vootdooa] a^^boo Irtttiuooat rwrt^i owioo*> 
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My nant is James M. Tutt, and I am President of tho Crownpolnt Institute 
of Technology In Crownpolnt, New Mexico. Thank you Mr. Chairman for 
this opportunity to testify before you on S. 496, amendment* to the Carl D. 
Parkins Reauthorization of 1989. 

The Crownpolnt Institute of Technology is chartered by the Navajo Nation, 
fully accredited by North Centre! Association of Colleges end Schools, and 
fully licensed by the State of New Mexico es s vocational technical 
institution. Since • ompleting our first program year in 1980, CIT to date 
has sent 1,270 job-skilled graduates into tho nation's workforce. Our 
certificate programs Include 1) Managerial Accounting, 2) Secretarial 
Science, 3) Culinary Arts, 4) Building Maintenance, 5) Construction/ 
Maintenance Electrician, 6) Surveying, 7) Heavy Equipment Mechanics, 8) 
Range/livestock Management and 9) Carpentry. These programs change 
from time to time based on employinent/ecooomlc forecasts in order to onsuro 
highest possible Job placement. Our progiams have been constantly 
ksproved over the last decade, a atatement attested to by placement and 
retention rates which Increase each year. Our current retention rate Is 
90%: job placement is 88% these rates are much higher than average for all 
vocational technical schools. CIT programs ftre uniquely tailored to moot 
the npecial needa of our Indian students. Since 95% of our students speak 
English aa a second language (Navajo is the everyday spoken language of 
our region), special support Is ottered to ensure that instruction io 
sensitive to this need. CIT also offers auppott programs in math and 
English, to complement the vocational instruction. The program year is nino 
months, and the class week is 40 hours, therefore assuring maximum 
contact/training hours. CIT is campus-based with a dormitory capacity of 
110, and can accot lodate up to 100 additional commuting students, although 
the number of commuters is usually much lower than capacity due to the 
shortage of available housing in the commuting area. 

We fully endorse S. 496. Vocational education opportunities at the 
poetsecondary level er*Me Indian people to be trained for meaningful, 
maximum-wago aklllod Jobs In a minimal amount of training time. Although a 
significant amount of federal aid flowc directly to the States for such 
poroses, unfortunately, tho State does not have an adequate vehicle 
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wherein Indian people In tribal inatttuttons can participate even mlnknally 
In the federal vocational funding which It admtnialere, even though Indian 
cHlr ns artj counted for purpoaoa of the State's allocation. ThJa has boon 
an ongoing problem uince the In caption of the Act. Tbo 1978 
reauthorisatlon, which aatabllabod an Indian set-aside waa misinterpreted by 
tha States to relisve tham totally of funding trtbally-controllad 
Institutions. UDfortunaceJy, tha Indian aat-aaida did not bring stability 
to tboaa institutions. During tbo 1964 reauthorization of tbo Act, CIT 
sought Intervention from the Congraaa to rectify thla funding Inequity. In 
that raauthorisaUon of tha national Act, Congraaa offered a clarifying 
amanrknant that advised tbo States that the Indian sat aside did not precludo 
their funding Indian citizens. In the fhre years that have ainoe elapsed, 
CIT baa not been euccosaful In achieving even minimum base operational 
funding from the State and we ob servo no progress on the part of the 8tate 
toward providing ©qultablo funding for the Stale's tribal edooatlooal 
institutions. We therefore conclude that S. 496 Is the only vehloki through 
Which trfimUy oontrcllod vocaOonaVtschnlcel institutions can echleve 
funding stability and urge Its enactment. 

By definition, 100% of the population CIT nerves la the disadvantaged who 
are prioritised in the current legislation. Virtually all of our students 
are unemployed and have no marketable Job skills when they apply to CIT. 
These individuals would assuredly be destined tut tbo welfare rolls for 
their foreseatble future if they were not offered the Jo*? training 
opportunities that CIT provides. Each year approx&sately 88% of our 
student population have dependant families, and can be looked to as their 
only support. Just under 60% of our students are female, alec prioritised 
In the current legislation. 32% of the famalea thla peat year were single 
heads of household, again being the only mesne of support for their 
dependents. For the msjority of the years of Its existence, CIT has applied 
to the State, writing aomstsss* as many aa she appllostlma per year, and 
each year baa received an average of $18,000 in total assistance. Making 
matters worse Is the fact that not even this can be assured. During sons 
years, CIT received no support at all, while one year It waa aa high as 
$50,000. It has been firmly established that CIT can net sr receive 
stability from tha State unless stat u t or y aaaurancea are written oleariy and 
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reauthorization is particularly crucial In t>*t it will not hmppon for 
another five years, and it Is highly doubtful that CIT can -weather the next 
hall decade without base operational itabJ'ty. 

CIT Is one of only two such tribal vocational technical postsecondary 
institutions in the nation. Although the Synder Act (25 USC 13) of 1921 
ostensibly offers edequnte statutory authority for all educational funding 
for Indians, there are those that fall through the cracks notwithstandlog 
and CIT Is one of these. 

Ten years ago the Tribal Colleges encountered an analogous problem, ar d 
Congress enacted P.L. 95-471, "The TrlbaUy Controlled Conanunlty Colleges 
Assistance Act". Today, the tribal postsecondary vocational/technical 
schools are in need of similar legislative relief. We must have look to the 
federal government to ensure that educational opportunity brought to our 
people. It has become clear to us that this will not happen through the 
States. 

This Committee is certainly cognizant that the trust status of our land, and 
lack of a tax base n Jmuos reliance on federal funding. States 
Educational BUDGETS average up to 9% .federal, for tribal institutions, thero 
are no other options than the federal government. P.L. 100-297 declarer a 
Congressional policy that "a major national goal of the United States is to 
provide resources, processes and structures which will enable tribes and 
local communities to effect the quality and quantity cf educational services 
and opportunities which whl permit Indian children to compete and excel In 
the life areas of their choice, and to achieve the measure of 
seir-taterflunarion essential to their social and economic well-being* 
(Section 2503) 

VocatlonaVtechcical education is indeed a fulfillment of this Congressional 
policy. 

Statistics evidence underline an overwhelming unmet need for vocational 
technical education: Approximately 20% of our people will enter formal 
education beyond high school. Only 3% will complete a four year 





baccalaureate, nearly always qualifying them for "white collar" employment. 
87% of Uus nation 1 ! Joba do not requtra a coUcgn degree, and are not 
fUled by 4 year cottage educations. 

Hot only are many of o»x children not completing 4 year college education*, 
an even more dramatic number are not completing high school. In our 
region, the high rchool drop out rate amount Indiana la 28%. 41,000 Navajo 
atudents are aged 10-19, approximately one third of the tribal population. 

Those students who do complete high school, but do not chose a four-year 
formal educational commitment, most often do so out of a need to secure more 
immediate employment. Yet they most often find that they car. qualify for 
only minsnum wage, a wage that la not sufficient to support dependants nor 
to warrant traveling off-reserva'don to the high coat uvben arr 41 where moat 
Jobs exist. Given these severely limited choices, most will rather opt to 
remain on reservation on general assistance. 

Vccational/tschnlcal education Is a proven pragmatic answer far much of Uds 
picture. And CIT has a proven ten-year track-record of addressing these 
problems. Students experiencing our one-year, intensive training programs 
graduate Into entry-level positions that pay an annual wage of $8,500 
(culinary arts) to $20,000 (construction trades). 

As funding permits, CIT addresses the high school completion problem with 
a drop out Intervention program that has served seven Junior high 6 high 
schools, helping Indian students to see the relevance of education with a 
counseling focus on vocational training for the high risk student. 

CIT also provide a program whereby entering atudents without a high school 
diploma can almultoneoualy earn their high school equivalence And a 
vocational skin certificate. 

It is anportanl to clarify definition and perceptions of vocational 
education today, aa distinguished from those of a generation ago, in order 
to most accurately place it In perspective. Vocational education has 
evolved over the last decade, away from the attitude, this it Is a form of 
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education lout do.lr.blo than a 4 year baccalaureate. Today, vocational 
eduction is a pragmatic sltornaUvo frequently in hlgh-toeh *rees - such as 
cadastrsl surveying & computer technology - that 1. .hort duration and 
therefore very cost effective. IT is offered in fields that have the 
highest probability of Immediate employment in high wages. 

It in no way negates the Importance of a 4 year college education; nor 
comtetos with those programs. But It Is an important alternative whose 
value lo growing ft pertinent. 

Economic development endeavors are amount the highest priorities of Tribe, 
today. Vocational education Is .t the heart of reservation based Industries 
whether it Is tribally controlled, private industry or tadlvldusl enterprise. 

The Navajo Nation reservation based population of over 165,000 has an 
unemployment rate of %. The Crownpolnt Institute of Technology is a 
proven method of reducing unemployment and redirecting federal , dollars 
away from general saslstance. 

In one graduating class of 130 which CIT surveyed two yesrs ago, the 
known placement rat. «u 73%. Securing employment In entry-level 
positions, paying .ggregstely $1.2 Million one year year along, of which 
♦460,312 we. expected to bo paid to the tax base by them - again in one 
year alooe. 

Conversely, If these same students remained unemployed, which wa. tho 
highly probable alternative had they not had benefit of CIT training, tho 
co«t to the federal government would have been at least $10,944 per 
individual he«I of household, • figure which doe. not calculate in the co.t 
of subsidized housing * subsidised medical costs because those costs, aro 
not available on . per unit or indlvldusl basis. 73% of those ssm. 130 
Individual, on welfare would co.t the federal Government at Iesst $1.4 
Million for one year alone. 
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Jn conclusion on this point, HIT is not only a *1s« investment of minimum 
federal dollars for maximum return, but abrt a redirection of federal 
dolors already being spent to maintain the high cost of unemployment. 

It is our belief that this nation's economy could certainly benefit from a 
larger Investment In vocational technical education, not only for Indian 
people but for all the nation's citizens. At minimum it is critical to 
maintain & stabilize it's already oxlstlng Tribal Voc-Tecfc postsecondary 
institutions. We urge the Congress to adopt the specific language that will 
ensure this provision. IT is Imperative that Indian people be guaranteed 
vocational educational opportunity under this reauthorization rJt the Csrl D. 
Perkins National Act. 



It is equally important that an adequate funding level be ensured. Indian 
peop»» must have access to state of the art training equipment, quality 
Instructors & relevant support systems. It cannot be over emphasised that 
quality employment skills are a direct result of quality employment 
training. Just as today's employer would want to hire an auto meohanlo 
trained on model- 1 cars, we cannot hope for adequate employment for our 
diesel mechanics if they have not been trained on tlie most current, dlesel 
motors, which aro the actual hands on training tools with far higher costs 
than text books. An inflationary factor must be assured In the stntuto to 
help keep pace with annual increasing costs. 

Over the past eighteen months we participated in an ad hoc effort to assess 
national Indian Vocational needs. An analyses of responses of the 79 Tribes 
participating has led us to conclude that tho unemployment rate on 
reservations, tribal efforts toward developing health comprohen nve economic 
infrastructures, economic disadvantage and tho large populations of Indian 
youlh aro in vast negative disproportion to those conditions for non-Indian 
American. Tfaoso detailed findings are submitted as addenda for the 
record. Accordingly, an ensured increase in the reauthorization Is 
warranted. The amounts proposed in S. 496 would enable further 
participation of tribes and Indian secondary students, whose prior 
participation has boon sevorely limited and often excluded. 
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We urge this Committee to adopt 3. 496, and to do all In Us power to 
advocate expedient enactment Into law. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express to you our concerns. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF MIKE DOSS, CHAIRMAN 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTED, NATIONAL INDIAN 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

The National Indian Education Association is pleased to 
^s^L 0PP °r^ ity t0 testi£v to^y before the Senate select 
Committee on Indian Affairs in support of S. 496, legislation 
concerning vocational education for Indian and Alaska Native 
people. We understand that S. 496 will be marked up by your 
Committee and than hopefully incorporated into the larger bill 
amending the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act, an act 

r^V^ S under th * ^isdiction of the Labor and Human Resources 
committee. 

We will also comment on selected provisions of H R 7, 
the House-passed bill amending the Carl D. Perkins Act. There 
are a number of items in this bill of direct importance to In- 
dian and Alaska Native people, but which are outside the 
Indian-specific provisxons of S. 496/H.R. 1265. We bring thase 
matters to your attention as you will be working with the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee on the overall bill and ultimately 
with and/or as conferees. 

_ Tribal College Testimony, witnesses for the American 

Indian Higher Education Consortium, United Tribes Technical 
College (UTEC) and the Crownpoint institute of Technology (CIT) 
tin 5! S 5 if ? lng , before this Committee on S. 496 and we ccnmend to 
you their testimony. We are very appreciative of the devoted 
efforts of these fine institutions on the reauthorization of the 
Sf £' Perklns Vocational Education Act. We also commend to 
•his Committee the survey conducted by CIT, UTBC and Oglala 
Lakota College on the statu3 and needs of vocational education 
in Indian country. Not only did their survey confirm that voca- 
tional education for Indian people is chronically underfunded, 
but it showed the enormous potential of vocational education 
programs if only there was anything approaching adequate fund- 
ing. p 0 r those tribes which are able to fund and sustain a 
vocational education program, the employment and economic ben- 
efits are substantial. As you know, vocational education funds 
are tied to tribal economic development plans, and S. 496 and 
H.R. 7 reinforce the integration o* vocational education and 
tribal economic development plans. 
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The two Indian vocational education institutions — 
UTEC and CIT — have placement rates for their graduates of 
30%. CIT has a completion rate of 90% of its enrollment, stat- 
istics for the tritnlly controlled colleges are correspondingly 
impressive. These institutions are all proven successes, bu. 
could (and need to) do much inore in the area of vocational edu- 
cation if there was a stable source of funding. 

Problem with Current Tribal Funding System . As you 
know, under current law, l 1/4% of the vocational education 
funds are allocated for tribal programs. ThiSvis a competitive 
grant program which cannot provide funds for every tribe. Even 
for those tribes which receive funding, there is no assurance 
they will have this source of funding in the future. Since 
1977, only 85 tribes have received funding from the competitive 
money allocated under the Carl D. Persins Act. In FY1988, 52 
tribal projects were funded. Tribal applicants must scramble 
every year for a limited amount of money while states receive 
direct funding as a matter of right. 

We are certain that if only a fraction of the sta\es 
were receiving funding under the Carl D. Perkins Act that Con- 
gress would amend the law to provide equitable treatment. While 
tribal members certainly qualify under the current and proposed 
criteria of populations which are to be served by vocational 
education, they are, nevertheless, grossly underserved in the 
area of vocational education. 

Direct Allocation of Funds . S. 496 proposes that an 
amount equal to 3% of what is appropriated for state? } made 
available for tribal programs. The 3% of funding is ,oken down 
as follows: 1 1/4% for the current competitive grant program, 
1/2% percent for matching grants to applicants who are eligible 
to apply for the 1 1/4% competitive grant program* 3/4% for 
OTEC, CIT and the Tribal Colleges (with UTEC and CIT receiving 
the first $3.6 million), 1/4% for Bureau-funded secondary 
schools and 1/4% for Native Hawaiian programc. An additional 
$500,000 is authorized for a National Indian Center for Research 
in Vocational-Technical Training. 

NIEA strongly supports the direct allocation of funds 
for Indian programs as the only way we will be assured of a 
stable funding base. S. 496 would go a long way toward rec- 
tifying the current funding inequity, and we prefer its approach 
to the one in b.r. 7 which keeps the current 1 1/4% competitive 
grant allocation and adds new authorities which would be funded 
only if we could get new Department of interior appropriations. 

We are concerned, however, that the 1/4% allocation for 
BlA-funded secondary schools would revert to the 1 1/4% pot of 
competitive grant money if it Is not matched by the *T.\. As you 
know, the bia has never matched the Carl Perkins funds and has 
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never requested funds in any budget submission for this pur- 
pose. If the money reverts tc the competitive grant fund, the 
BIA-fu.ided secondary schools will be in the sane situation they 
are in now — competing with other wortny Indian organizations 
for an unstable source of money, while the public school next 
door receives vocational education monies on a regular basis. 
Ke propose that the 1/4% of funds be directly allocated to 
Bureau-funded schools regardless of any BIA natch. 

H.R. 7 provisions . We will focus the remainder of our 
testimony on selected provisions in the House-passed vocational 
education bill, H.R. l t which is of direct importance to Indian 
and Alaska Native people. We want the members of this Committee 
to be awace of provisions in H.R. 7 which merit your support 
and/or which need modification as vocational education legisla- 
tion moves through the Senate and through conference. Our com- 
ments on H.R. 7 are as follows: 



State Grant Formula . We commend the House of fte^re- 
sentatives for taking a serious look at states 1 distribution of 
Carl Perkins Act funds and then making corrective actions in 
H.R. 7. The General Accounting Office study, Vocational Educa - 
tion: Opportunity to Prepare for the Future , showed, via a 
study tn six states, that the vocational education program was 
often not serving its target population, and that statfs, by 
using creative definitions of •economically depressed area" were 
in many cases funnelling money to wealthier schools districts. 
The report showed, for instance, that Montgomery County, 
Haryland, is designated as an economically depressed area whose 
vocational education students are funded at $114 per capita. 
Honcgome^y County, near Washington, D.C.* has a high median 
income a <5 low poverty rate. This is in contrast to Tioga 
County in rural Pennsylvania which receives $68 per each voca- 
tional education student* 

NIEA has a broad constituency, including many members 
who work in public schools with large numbers of Indian stu- 
dents. We believe that the formula proposed in H.R. 7 for the 
distribution of state funds will better serve public schools 
with Indian students than does the current distribution system. 
The proposed formula would require that 80% of the state funds 
go directly to school districts and post-secondary institu- 
tions. Honey for the high schools , in turn, would be tied to 
the number of each district's chapter 1 students (70%), the 
number of handicapped students (20%), and the total number of 
students (10%). For post-secondary institutions, 70% of the 
money would be tied to the number of Pell and BIA grant recip- 
ients, 20% to the number of vocational rehabilitation students, 
and 10% to the total number of students. 

Tech-Prep . Part E, Section III of H.R. 7 proposes a 
new "Tech-Prep Education Act* designed to link secondary schools 
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to community colleges in offering four-year tech-prep education 
programs. The programs would be. offered in the last tvo years 
of high school and two years at college. We believe the Tech- 
Prep Education Act is a sound idea, and one which has the 
potential to, among other things, make a significant difference 
in the high school drop out rate. B.R. 7 makes it clear that 
tribal colleges are eligible institutions for the Tech-Prep 
program but iu appears to have, inadvertent \y we believe, left 
out Bureau-funded secondary schools. The bill says that Local 
Education Agencies (leas) arc eligible for the program, but 
Bureau-funded schools are not defined as tSAs. If left as is, 
tribal colleges could work In a Tech-Prep partnership with only 
the public schools on their reservations and not with the 
Bureau-funded schools on their reservations. This makes no 
sense, and we ask your assistance in correcting this error. He 
also ask that the Tech-Prep portion of the reauthorization bill 
be amended to include other Indian post-secondary institutions 
as eligible for the program, e.g., Crownpoint, Haskell, SIPI. 

Improvement of Facilities and Acquisition _of Equip - 
ment . H*R. 7 authorizes $100 million for grants to LSAs for 
improving facilities and for purchasing or leading equipment to 
be used in vocational education programs. The furds are to be 
equally divided between rural and urban areas. He request that 
this section, if there is a Senate equivalent, be corrected to 
include Bureau-funded secondary schools as eligible. 

State Grants to Post-Secondary Institutions . As Men- 
tioned earlier, the portion of the state grants going to post- 
secondary institutions is largely determined by the number of 
students receiving Pell Grant and BIA assistance. Tribal col- 
leges would, under this formula, be eligible for some state 
grant monies, and It is our understanding that this is the in- 
tent of the Bouse of Representatives* The term 'eligible in- 
stitution" under this section is defined as "any secondary 
scn>ol, art a applied technology education school, community 
college, or institution of higher education designated by the 
state (A) that offers programs qualified for assistance under 
section 202; and (B) that seeks to receive assistance under this 
part (emphasis added)." He are unsure whether the phrase "des- 
ignated by the state* will create problems for tribal institu- 
tions wishing to raceiv* funds under the state grant, and bring 
it to the Committee's attention *. a matter which may need more 
thought. 

Tribal Economic Development and Technology Related 
Education Assistance . H.R. 7 would authorize the Tribal Eco- 
nomic Development and Technology Related Education Assistance 
Act of 1989, and NIEA is in enthusiastic support of this provi- 
sion. It woul<* --ablish institutes for economic development 
and education w ' -n tribal, colleges, thus supporting their 
efforts in addressing the serious needs of their communities for 
sustained and focused expertise. 
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A study, prepared in August .1989, for the Northwest 
Area Foundation, Strategies for Financing Economic and Bus iness 
Developme nt on InJi an Res ervations , identifies as obstacle 
reservation development tne poor quality of available planning 
services, weak institutional structures to support finance and 
investment activities, and inadequate sources of technical as- 
sistance. 

Tribal colleges have already demonstrated their abil- 
ities to provide appropriate professional-level training targ- 
*^ J°u reservation audi «nces. Limited financial resources and 
the high cost of professional expertise in the areas of econom- 
.es, management, and finance have hindered the colleges from 
delivering essential services in these disciplines to their 
communities. Likewise, regions? business research and data- 
gathering, vitally necessary for good planning, have been spor- 
adic and underfunded. The grants available through this section 
of H.R. 7 could provide resources to permit the colleges to 
build on their successes in areas critical to the development of 
tribes as viable participants in regional and national economies 

• Data Systems. H.R. 7 proposes that the Katitvl Center 
for Education Statistics coordinate the development and imple- 
mentation of a national data base on applied technology educa- 
tion. The bill requires that data be collected regarding the 
participation of Indian people, among other groups, in voca- 
tional education programs. We certainly support the collection 
of this type of data and would want to ensure that the informa- 
tion is collected and analyzed for Indian participation in on- 
and off-reservation, in tribal, BIA and public school settings. 
S. 496 calls for the creation of a Mational Indian Center for 
Research in Vocational-Technical Training, and should both it 
and the provision in H.P.. 7 requiring the establishment of a 
national data base be enacted into law, we believe the Indian 
Center could work with and/or contract for the Indian work 
necessary for the national data bank. 

As a technical matter, Part C, Section 421(b)(2) should 
be amended to say that data will be provided in Tr ibal agencies 
in addition to the current language referencing Fecial, State 
and local agencies. Section 421 would also authorize a two-year 
Applied Technology Educational Advisory Task Force. We ask that 
this provision, should there be a Senate equivalent, be changed 
to provide for a Tribal repiesentative on the Task Force in 
addition to the current language referencing Federal, State and 
local representatives. 



Blue Ribbo.i Schools Program . H.R. 7 establishes a Blue 



Ribbon School Program to recognize exemplary vocational educa- 
tion programs. Fart C, section 424(b) says that "schools oper- 
ated for Indian children by_ the Department of the Interior 

are eligible to be selected for this award." (Emphasis added.) 
It is not clear that language would include tribal contract and 
grant schools, and it should be changed to clarify their el- 
igibility. 



Thank you for your consideration of our comments. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY TRIBAL SCHOOLS 
U9 NORTH PLUM STREET - SUITE 100 
VERMILLION , SOUTH DAKOTA 57069 



TESTIMONY BEFORE SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. Chairman and Membars of the Committee* thank you 
for the opportunity to address you this morning concerning 
S. 496, Amendments to the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education 
Act. My name is Roger Bordeaux and I am the Executive 
Director of the Association of Community Tribal Schools, 
which is a national Indian organization representing over 
50$ of the students in community/tribal contract and grant 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee has always supported 
change that has improved delivery of federal education 
services to Indian students. Ve hope you will continue 
oversight of the implementation of these changes. 

A specific section of the proposed bill, S. 496, will 
not foster postive change. Under Section 0)(c) there is 
general authority granted to the Secretary of Education to 
transfer to the Secretary of the Interior .25% of the 3% 
set-aside. Please know that we do support the increase 
of the set-aside to 3%. However to get back to the .25%. 
We estimate that .25% would generate approximately $2,000,000. 
Under the proposed bill, the Secretary of the Interior is 
to match the funds for the benefit of secondary school students 
attending Bureau of Indian Affairs funded schools. Contract 
and grant schools are considered Bureau funded schools. 
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The problem Mr. C hairman. .3 that based on the experiences 

of the last 10 yea rs, the Bureau cf Indian Affairs most likely 

vill not match the vocational education dollars as provided for . 

Since the Bureau doe3 not match these funds, the funds 
under S. £96 would revert back into the c cretionary part of 
the program to be distributed under the competitive grant 
program. The secondary students in BIA funded schools would 
theiefore, lose out on vocational educator funds they so 
desperately need. IS THIS DISCRIMINATION???????????????? 
Students in BIA funded schools are not receiving the same 
access to services as other American students i n public 
schools. It is unfortunate that just because the schools 
receive their basic support dollars fron federal sources 
they are discriminated against and do not have access to 
federal vocationel education dollars and programs. 

Those BIA funded schools thrt have vocational education 
programs are funding them completely froo the Indian School 
Equalization Fornula funds. These basic support dollars are 
limited. Public schools have access to supplemental federal 
vocational education dollars. Why shouldn't our schools be 
treated the same? 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs fumls 180 schools of which 
52 offer secondary programs. 34 of the *>2 schools are operated 
under contract or grant to tribes or tribal organizations. 
The total secondary population is approximately 12,000 students. 
A little less than 50* of the 12,000 ace in contract or grant 
schools. 
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TABLE 1. BIA FUNDED SCHOOLS AND SECONDARY PROGRAMS 

BIA OPERATED SCHOOLS 112 SECONDARY^ PROGRAMS 

CONTRACT OR GRANT SCHOOLS 70 34 

TOTALS T55 "IT" 



South Dakota has 7 contract or grant schools that operate 
secondary programs. A complete state by state listing follows: 



SOUTH DAKOTA 


7 


NEW MEXICO 


5 


MINNESOTA 


U 


MONTANA 


3 


ARIZONA 


3 


NORTH DAKOTA 


2 


WASHINGTON 


2 


FLORIDA 


1 


OKLAHOMA 


1 


KANSAS 


1 


WYOMING 


1 


WISCONSIN 


1 


MICHIGAN 


1 


IDAHO 


1 


NEVADA 


1 



Taking a closer look at South Dakota, the seven (7) 
schools have over 900 students enrolled. Three (3) of these 
schools are within 3 of the 10 -poorest counties in the United 
States. This alone should warrant eligibility for vocationel 
education funding. 

TABLE 2. SOUTH DAKOTA CONTRACT/GRANT SCHOOLS 



PINE RIDGE .RESERVATION 

Little W<->\;nd School* 
Crazy norse School* 

ROSEBUD RESERVATION 

St. Francis Indian School 

CHEYENNE RIVER RESERVATION 
Takini school* 

♦ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY TRIBAL S 



SISSETON WAHPETON RESERVATION 
Tiospa Zina Tribal School* 

CROW CREEK RESERVATION 

Crow Creek Reservation School* 

YANKTON SIOUX RESERVATION 
Marty Indian School* 

)LS MEMBERS 
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T HE BOTT( M LINE IS CONTFACT/GRANT SCHOOL SECONDARY 
STUDENTS ARE DISCRIMINATED AGAINST BECAUSE THEY DO NOT HAVE 
EQUAL ACCESS TO SUPPLEMENTAL FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS. 



to S.496. 

CHANGES NECESSARY: 
CHANGE 9 1 

Page 7, line U change to: 

"(3) RESERVATIONS — if the Secretary of Interior is 
unable to fulfill the requirenents of paragraph (2), the 
Secretary of Education shall use such funds reserved under 
section 101(a)(1)(B)(iv) for the exclusive use by contract 
and grant schools, as defined in Title V of P.L. 100-297, for 
purposes of carrying out vocational training, technical train- 
ing, adult vocational training, career awareness programs, and 
any related programs, services, or activities authorized under 
Title I Part (A) of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act 
and that contract and grant schools shall be considered Jfc 
LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES, as defined in Section 521(19) of the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act, for purposes of 
operating authorized activities under this Act." 

THIS CHANGE WILL ALLOW SECONDARY CONTRACT AND GRANT 

SCHOOL STUDENTS EQUAL ACCESS TO FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

FUNDS ON AT LEAST THE SAME BASIS AS OTHER ELIGIBLE STUDENTS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



Mr. Chairman, we would proposed the following changes 
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EVEN IF THE SENATE RESCINDS , AND AGREES TO THE HOUSE 
VERSION OF THE INDIAN PROVISIONS , THE SENATE SHOULD INSIST 
THAT THE ABOVE LANGUAGE BE INSERTED INTO THE COMPROMISED 
BILL. IF THIS LANGUAGE IS NOT PLACED IN THE AMENDMENTS TO 
THE CARL D. PERKINS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT, THE CONGRESS 
WILL CONTINUE TO ALLOW DISCRIMINATION AGAINST CONTRACT/GRANT 
SECONDARY STUDENTS. THESE SECONDARY STUDENTS WILL NOT HAVE 
EQUAL ACCESS TO FEDERAL VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS. 

In closing Mr. Chairman, allow us once again to express 
our thanks for allowing us to testify before you this morning. 
Please feel free to request any data or other information 
which you or your staff feel would be helpful to you as you 
deliberate over S. £96. 
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TESTIMONY OP 
NELSON THOMPSON, PRESIDENT 
ASSOCIATION OP NAVAJO COMMUNITY CONTROLLED SCHOOL BOARDS 

ON S, 496 
INDIAN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
BEFORE THE 

SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN APPAIRS 
September 15, 1989 



Mr* Chairman and distinguished members of the Committee: 

My name is Nelson Thompson* I am President of She 
Association of Navajo Community controlled School Boards which 
represents the BIA-funded schools on our Reservation that are 
operated by tribal school boards under p,L. 93-638 contracts or 
P.L, 100-297 Tribally Controlled School Grants, 

We commend this Committee for calling this hearing to 
specifically address the vocational education needs of Indian 
people. It is ANCCSB's pleasure to assist in that effort as 
this committee seeks to amend the Indian provisions of the Carl 
D. Perkins Act to becter address those needs. 

By way of background, I would like to bring to your 
attention certain demographic information about the Navajo Res- 
ervation population. The Navajo Nation is our country's largest 
tribe, with a population reaching over 200,000 members and grow- 
ing at a rate of three percent per year. This is three times 
faster than the national average. Our people are young , The 
median age on the Reservation is 18, 

According to the 1980 Census, our per capita income is 
approximately $2,400 per year. The unemployment rate on our 
Reservation is rarely lower than 40% and often tises to 48%, 
Our unskilled labor force is large. 
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Mr. Chairman, enhanced vocational education opportun- 
ities for our young people is vital. While we have one voca- 
tional education facility on the Reservation — Crownpoint In- 
stitute of Technology — it must constantly wage an uphill bat- 
tle for adequate funding for its programs and facilities. And 
with a reservation of our size, this single facility is not able 
to serve all young people in need of vocational skills develop- 
ment. 

BIA Matching Grant Requirements 

We believe it is important to enhance the ability of 
our secondary schools to provide vocational education and Gain- 
ing. Most funding for vocational education in secondary schools 
currently comes from the 1 1/4% of appropriated funds to be used 
for grants to tribes and tribal organizations. As you know, 
current law requires the BIA to match this amount, but it has 
never done so. Indeed, the BIA has failed to even request fund- 
ing to comply with this provision of the law. One study esti- 
mates that between 1978 - 1987, some $70 million snould have 
been provided by BIA for these grants, but was not. 

There is no present indication that BIA will act to 
correct this failure. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we suggest an 
amendment to the S. 496 provision that would make 1/4% of voca- 
tional education appropriations available to BIA for distribu- 
tion to BIA-funded secondary schools. This funding is to be 
provided to BIA for this purpose only if the BIA contributes a 
like amount to the pot, and thereby doubles the available funds. 
If the BIA fails to match the funds, the bill provides that 
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funds in the 1/4% pot will be added to the competitive Indian 
grant program supported by the 1 1/4% set-aside. 

Rather than put these funds into the competitive grants 
where only a few programs will benefit, we would suggest that if 
the BIA fails to meet the match requirement, the 1/4% funds 
should be distributed directly to the schools, with each re- 
ceiving an amount determined by their secondary school student 
count* 

H»R> 7 Pr ovision to Provide Additional ISEF Weight 

ANCCSB supports the H.R« 7 provision which would add an 
additional weight to the Indian School Equalization Formula for 
secondary students enrolled in BIA-funded schools* Funding of 
this additional weight would provide a regular and direct flow 
of funding for vocational education at secondary schools which 
these schools need to develop and operate on-going vocational 
education programs. 

We would ask, however, that the Committee increase the 
additional weighting from .25 to 1.0 per Weighted student Unit 
so that schools will have a reasonably workable amount with 
which to design t-heir vocational programs. . 

Since this provision of the House bill would become 
effective only if additional appropriations for that purpose are 
provided, we hope that this Committee will work with Indian 
people to advocate the needed additional funding. 
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Vocational Education Facilities 

Mr. Chairman, another pressing need in Indian country 
is funding for improvement of secondary school facilities in 
order to properly operate vocational education programs. 

We would ask the Committee to add a provision to its 
bill to authorize appropriations for improvement and upgrading 
of BIA-owned secondary school facilities in order to accommodate 
the needs of these vocational programs. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we thank this Committee 

for its attention to the vocational education and training needs 

x 

of Indian country. We agree that vocational education and eco- 
nomic development have a direct relationship on Indian reserva- 
tions. We acoept the responsibility to play an important role 
in building an effective workforce for economic development on 
our Reservation. Education is the foundation on which economic 
development must be built. 

Thank you giving us the opportunity to testify. 
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S.496/H.R.1265 and H.R.7 
TESTIMONY OF THE NAVAJO NATION 
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Mr. Chairman and Honorable Committee Members, I am Daniel Tao, the 
Chairman of the Education Committee of the Navajo Tribal Council. On behalf of 
the Navajo Nation, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to present this brief 
statement of testimony on the issues of vocational education services for our young 
people. 

I would like to submit that the Education Committee of the Navajo Nation is 
supportive of S. 496 amending the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act with 
recommendations herein a.id encourages the establishment of a National Indian 
Center for Research in Vocational Technical Training. 

The Navajo Nation has a Native American population of over 160,000 
individuals with a 3% growth rate annually. The per capita income is estimated at 
$2,400 with over one- third of the work force unable to secure employment There are 
over 60,000 young Navajos enrolled in the various school systems throughout the 
Reservation with an estimated 3,000 who annually graduate from high school. The 
job market is grossly limited as a cash economy. In 1980, a report by the Navajo 
Tribal Division of Economic Development on the economic sectors within the Navajo 
Nation reflected the employment of approximately 40,000 individuals of whom one- 
third were non-Navajos. This high rate of non-Navajo employment is a result of 
insufficient numbers of skilled Navajos available in the labor market As new job 
opportunities are created, the ratio of hiring remains consistent This is an 
indication that our economic development is impacted by the lack of skilled Navajo 
labor. The Bureau of Indian Affairs Indian Population and Labor Force Report 
reflects that approximately 85,000 Navpjos are available within the labor force. The 
unemployment of these individuals ranges around 70%. This percentage is a 
constant element as our young people become of age to enter the labor force. This 
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situation can be rectified through provision of vocational education services to 
members of the labor force. The resulting level of high unemployment has directly 
impacted the quality of life for many of our residents. There exists an extreme 
urgency to give financial support to institutions, such as the Crownpoint Institute of 
Technology, w ho struggle to exist and who successfully provide services helping 
many Navajos train for job opportunities within and outside of the Navajo Nation. 
The confidence that arises from an individual's learning a skill and becoming 
employable would have a direct impact or, the quality of life for our population. 

As you know, stole governments have long participated in the distribution of 
vocational training monies to their respective secondary school programs. On Indian 
reservations, the secondary school programs under the Bureau of Indian Affairs or 
under Contract School operation do not benefit from such State allocations. It would 
be our recommendation to better serve present and future Navajos that the three (3) 
Bureau of Indian's high schools serving approximately 1 ,000 students and the six (6) 
contract schools serving 2.400 students with programs receive adequate allocation of 
funds to provide assistance to their curriculum in Vocational Education and to begin 
developing our young Navajos towards employability and the job security of a 
lifetime. 

T;.e future of economic development lies in a well-disciplined and trained 
labor force which has received job orientation towards career interests. In the past, 
there has been a national emphasis on the preparation of young Indian people to 
assume highly professional careers for many years. For many young students who 
return with academic credentials to a Reservation work environment there is in 
actuality limited job opportunities for professional level employees in comparison to 
the abundance of semi-skilled job opportunities. 
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These are problems that must be faced b- Congress and the Navajo Nation as 
any idle work force is not a constructive body. It is even more important that high 
school graduates be offered an opportunity to learn a skill, whether these are careers 
in "white or blue collar" employment This choice does not exist at this time and is 
creating a burden on the unemployment statistics. I urge this Committee to take 
immediate action to address tl.e stability of the Crownpoint Institute of Technology 
through adequate operational funding and to provide our young high school students 
with vocational programs that will instill future careers for them. 

Lastly, the Education Committee of the Navajo Nation would like to propose 
that consideration be given to the Navajo Nation to serve as a state governmental 
' body in the distribution of vocational education funding for vocational programs. 
N This linkage in support would allow for a direct tie-in between the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) service providers and the Economic Development efforts of 
I the Navajo Nation. Separately, each link in the area of services cannot be as strong 
as a unified effort exerted by all parties. 



The task that is before this Committee is indeed challenging and its members 
are to be commended for the undertaking. The future of the Indian labor marHt 
rests within your grasp and the Navajo Nation would like to assist you in reducing 
unemployment within our Reservation and to help strengthen the future of our 
young people. 
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